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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



The importance of school account ability is def- 

- ' , r-' ' : ' : ' " ■ ■ ■ -- ; 

initely being stressed today not only in the educa- 
tional literature ,^jg&t in speeches and 'the pqpular \ 
press as well* Even 'President Nixon/ in his Educa- 
tion Message (March 3, 1S7Q), has stated that there 
is a need for teachers and administrators to be held 



accountable for their performance » Schdol boards, 

government agencies, local agencies, and individual 

patents have all demanded that the relevance and 

. \ 1 .f • 

effectiveness of curriculum and teaching method© be 

established* 

Educators, as af prof essional group, have tended 
to react to criticisms of tAe profession by dismissing 
their accusers as laymen who lack knowledge of the 
field* However, to profit f'xdm this new era pf ac- 
countability, it seems essential that educators re- 

* > • • i ■ ■ ■ 

examine the educational process, and specifically the 

l 

teacher, often identified as the most crucial varia- 
ble within this prtf6S5s v , If teacher behavior is to 

change, then the methods and procedures for the ed- 

« .. 4 .'. • * •' . ■ - * 

ucation of .teachers must also change* / 

There are yascibus directions that the r^orcyani- 



zation of teacher education could take and there aire 
many elements of traditional programs thit could be., 
reviewed or e^cti diseased. Perhaps the dichotomy, . ■ 
between pro-service and in-service education could be 



eradicated * Teacher education might better be con- 
strued as an on-going process/ responsive to need 
rathex- than tradition c ■ c 

It might be that we can no longer afford the lux- 
ury^fc training teachers in the semi-vacuum of the uni- 
versity where the theoretical rs often ..divorced from 
the practical, t coulfe be that student teachers would 
profit from immersion in the real world of the public 
school before dealing with this abstract in the college 
classroom* Or perhaps a marriage of theory and prac- 
tice in the clinical setting of the public s school is 
the atnsyer to the problems of teacher education* • 

p It is certainly evident that the old patterns of 
'teaqher educatipn no longer fit.the demands of a Chang** 
ing society. Teachers are called upon to individualize 
instruction; .yet the traditional model in which thQy 
are trained disregards their individuality* The typ- 
ical teacherxeducation program recognizes ^one hypothet- 
ical ideal teacher and with Procrustean logic attempts 
to mold all prospective teachers in this, image* / 

^ - • - • v ; • • • " I 



.There is ho statistical evidence to prove that fc 

thejre is only one effective way ^qp become a good teorch- 

er t ^ct traditional teacher pre-service and in-ser- 

vice programs persist this .assumption, .Why must 

prc-servlqp education require that all students go 

through th^ 9 some core curriculum at a* university? 

Why mjkst student; teaching a short and often unre- 

la ted. adjunct to the teacher preparation program? \ - 
' * ■ • * - . ■ * •* 

Must in-service programs be an onerous*' duty thrust 

upon unwilling s£af f members or can they be creatively 

designed to foster the individual competencies of 

teachers dedicated to improving their professional. 

expertise? ' 

The past decades have produced a variety- of be- 
wildering changes ^vtiot all of them technological . 
There is no reason to suppose that in the decades ahead 
such rapid change will not continue. As the demands 
upon the school to keep pace with societal changes 
mount, the demands made upon teachers will also increase. 
New ways of coping with this phenomenon must be found 
and new directions in teacher education must be explored. 

The time is ripe for the establishment of creative 
partnerships in the teacher education process.* Local 
involvement in thxs process couldxprove to be a truly 
beneficial response to the call for accountability. 



The intent of this* paper is tsT^xplore. pre-service 
and in-service education with .specific reference to, 
the local role. „' v ^ ^ : ~ \ 

Although not nccesscJi^ly aeivo^ating a "pre-service/ 
in-service dichotomy, the two areas will often be treat- 
ed separately here for purposes of explication* We will 
be- discussing what hasybeen done, what is being done, 

" h ■■ ' /V V • : 

and what should be deme in; teacher/education. 



\ 

/ 



CHAPTER 1 II 



LOCAL SC IFO OL IHVOLViSMEHT rN PRK-SERVICE EDUCAT ION : 
" w T Hj>^^ITf0NAL MODEL 



as the recipient 
fcitufcions, has had 



It is ironic that £he' public school, 
of the graduates of teacher edunation ins 
only limited influence, with these institutions* - iji the devel- 
oping of programs*. Indeed, tHrou^hout the history of ^ 
teacher education, the role of local ^chcols in the .training* 
pf future teachers can best be described las minimal; 

* In researching the" involvefnent ( of local schools in 
pre-service education, the writer has focused on the decade 



of the sixties. However, if the decades 
fifties had been included^ in the eearch. 



the facts disclosed would not have differed significantly. 
It is ^clear that the influence of the local school on pre- 



of the forties and\ 
It is likfely* that .* 



slight . 



4j,he teacher training 



service education has been, and remains 

■ . ' '*'*.. f 

The extent of co-ope rat.i^m between 
institution and the local school is typically confined to 
the matter of-. placement o£ student^ The college 

coordinator calls a principal 1 or a central aff ice adminis- 
trator ^nd in<^ic^tes the number ofystudent teachers available 
for placement. VlTie administratoi/assigns these students to 
.teachers who may or may, not ha\ffc indicated a desire* to work 



supervisor may make on-site : 
supervising the student 



with interns. More importantly^ these teachers may or may, 
-not have, evidenced capability, in training procedures v They ^ 
may not have evidence^ excellence or even adequacy in the' 

•art of teaahxrvcj ; 1 / 

■ ,* * - * 
This college or university 

visitations for the 'purpose of 

teachers. Yet, the number of the e visits varies widely. . 

v * * » • 

More importantly , the effect o;: these visits varies. As " 

conditions presently exist, the college's intern • supervisor 

* - • • ■ " 

has little or no control over the behaviour of the supervising 
teacher and the quality Qf th6 • student teaching experience. 
Likewise, the public school and the supervising teacher* 
have practically no\control ovler the type of preparation 

0 ■ I ... 

■ ' £ f " ' f ■ I ' 

the ,student" teacher has undergone .prior to reporting^ to 

" • j* - j .. ^ 

*>. ■ , • ' « * ■ l ' I"-"" * ' * ; 

the^public school for praetice_Jteafching. *' ' ]V 

. * • ' . Ct.' 

.WfiAKNESSlA IN TR/vDITIONAL STODBNT TEACHING f>RACTICES ,■ * 



The traditional student ^teaching model has constituted ■' 
: the ?; only major degree of local school involvement in the ' 
pre-service education of teachers during the sixties • .In" 

\y y 

an analysis of this traditional models the following 
weaktensses emerged : / v 

- 1. The inadequacy^ of |?ethods ppurses ^s they. 

presently exist^ and as they relate to -teaching 



1 . 



in public- .schools." .'"i 



^.n buhl ic-t;rhoi 

The lack of correlation between the theosry 



•and prffcticp phases of pre-service education. 
*3 . The, inadequacy of the? time r^riod allotted . 

y \ . * . : • 



for the stud'ent teachr»>g. ' 
4. ThcMack oftsdntiol over the quality of the, 
^ supervising-* tfcacpier. V r 



. , 5i The lack of "reajlity" in the* practice ^eachipg 
. \ phase *of pre-seri/ice education. . '*« ^ 



INADEQUACY OF METHODS COURSES 



r 



• • • " \ 

* V , ■ 

... As teacher' preparation now generally exists , the . 
prospective teacher enrolls in so-called "methods courses " 
before beginninct student teaching. These courses emphasize ^ 

;• .\ . • J; ■ 

the theoretical , o*£ten at the .expense of the practical* 
Mulhern states that \ an educational ^theory that could be ^ f/- 
presented in mpthods\ courses is obviously lacking. The * 

■■ ' ' v • 1 ~ ■ O ■ § ■ ■ ; 

need <£or such a theory can be appreciated 'when one observes: ■ 

■ . ■ : • • * \ • ; : . . : •• ■ ■ ■ ;; * ; 

teachers making avoidable errors, the results bf which coujd 

■■' ' ' \ ■ ■ ' * 7 "... ' 

have been predicted. This lack of theory also becomes . J 
obvious :Wheri teachers a\re encouraged to engage in sel^^and ■ 



-peer .evaluation. * Mulher-ri states that it almost seems as it 

■ '■■ , . ■ ■ . - ■■ ■ 

— ' ■ - \ ■ - .- - . -v., -T : 

1. John D» "Mulhern, "The Nov; Emphasis in Teaching," North 
9 '■ Central Association Quarterly, XLII (Fall, 1907) , 200-207 




) THAT WAS SUBMITTED BY THE CLEAjilN^GHOlJSE . 






B * O. Smith, while' advocating that the training 
institution and the school remain separate entities , 
stresses the need for more systematic presentations in 
theory courses. * He also stresses the importance of 
relating theoretical knowledge to behavioral situations • 
This leads to the next ar&a of weakenss in the traditional 
model of teacher preparation ♦ • 

LACK OF CORRELATION BE WEEN .THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

Brovfli investigated the consistency between what 

teachers profess to believe about teacher effectiveness 

and what these same teachers were observed to practice 

2 

in their classrooms „ While Brown's study dealt speci- 
ficially with Dewey's philosophy, his findings have \ 
applicability to the whole theory-practice dilemma • He 
discovered that while teachers tend to agree verbally with 

1/ B. Othanel -Smith ' /ith Saul B ? Cohen and Arthur Pearl, 
Teache rs' for 1 the Heal World , (Washington, , D • C» f ' r 
Association ot Colleges for Teacher Education,.. 1969) 

2 . ' Bot --.Bprton Brown, "Congruity Q f Student Teachers' 
Beliefs, and Practices* with Dowey's Philosophy," 
Eelucntio iy yqrurc, XXXIH (January,, 1969) 163-168. 



Dewey's suggestions as to what should take place in the 
classroom, they fail to use these practices in their 
teaching. 

This suggest*; that a pre-scrvice education model 
which isolates the theoretical will not produce the 
desired results in the practical realm. Ironically, in 
view of the study just cited , it was Dewey , himself , who 
^er fifty years ago warned against the unhappy conse- 
quences of a failure to relate theory to practice. 

The empirical evidence lends support |fo what educators 

have been saying for some time.. There is an obvious dis- 

. V 

parity between theory as it is taught in a college classroom 
and practice in the actual school setting. This theory- 
practice gap may stem from the imprecise conceptions of 

the nature and goal* of effective teaching. Studies by 

1 2 ^ 3 
Bellack, Ryan and Flanders* reveal the importance of 

systematic appraisal of the teaching act. 

If theory and practice should be related , then the 



1. Arno A. Bel lack and Joel Davity and Others, The Language 
o f the Clnnr.* nr>-'i , (Columbia University, U.S.O.Ii. Co- 
operative Kcacurch, Project Ko. 1497, 1963) . 

2. David G. Ryan:;, Chn.racterl^t ics of Teachers: The ir 
Descr i pt < on , Co* nyirjj on /m? 1 A nnrai rih ( Vi a s h ing ton/ 
D. C. American Council on Julucation, 1960). 

3. Ned A. Flnnderc, TV;n ;hor Influence, Pupil Attitudes r»nd 
Achievement! Slul"-: in internet inn Analysis * 
(Minneapolis* University oi Minnesota, U.S.G.E. Co- 
operative Research, Project No. 397, I960), \ 
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3 



most productive phase of a teacher preparation program 
should be the student teaching experience. Unfortunately, 
this is nqt the usual case. The next two areas of weakness 
in the traditional teacher preparation program to be dis- 
cussed pertain to this point. * 



THE INADEQUACY OF THE TIiMS^PERICP 




'The student teachings phc se of teacher preparation 
programs generally involves a time period of from four 
weeks to one semester. Rarely does this period extend 
beyond a semester; complete waivers of the practice 
teaching requirement are not uncoxftrrion . . 

Student teachers often develop inaccurate percep- 
tions about teaching from their truncated experience in 
the schooLs. Because of the time limitation, they may 
nave no idea of what the first day of school is like; 



they may fail to appreciate the continuity in curriculum 
development; and they may have no time to become acquainted 
with ..varying grade levels or types of classes. During a 
short student teaching period, a prospective teacher may 
have the opportunity to observe only one teacher, the 
teacher to whom he is assigned. 



Andrews, in jiis discussion of the initial pre- , j 
paration of the career teacher succinctly summarizes / 
these limitations. "Present-day, terminal, one-shot / 



student teaching can be demonstrated to be educationally 

/ \ 

psychologically, operationally and financially unsoynd." 



LACK OF CONTROL OVER SUPERVISING TEACHER QUALITY 



Silberman has pbserved that, 

"Perhaps the weakest link in the chain of / 
practice teaching, and the, one that is .most 
difficult to correct, is the public sehobl 
teacher in wl\ose classrdorci the student teacher 
does his practice teaching, A large body of 
experience corroborated by some research, 
indicates that this teacher exerts consider- 6 
ably more N influence -on, the student teacher's 
style and approach than do his supervisors 
or the education professors under whom he * 
has studied. „ / 

- • • i 

Silberman notes that the^tudej^fpfc^aciher, without 
adequate supervision and without a thorough grounding 
in the theory of teaching or learning by which he can 

judge and analyze the teaching behavior/ of the teacher 

' v 3 

with whom he is placed, naturally tends to imitate him. 



1. L. 0, Andrews, "Initial Preparation of the Career 
Teacher 11 , Edu cational Leadership , Vol. XXVII (March, 
1970} 553-b55. ' 

2. Charles E. Silberman, Crisis i^j the Classroom, 
; (New York: Random House, 19^9), 458. 

3. Ibid . 



-IS- 



With' a poor directing teacher, the results will 
inevitably be unfortunate. 

Mulhenv states that one of the serious problems 
facing teacher education is th failure to maintain the 
highest professional criteria in selecting the cooperating 
teacher in the public school*. 1 It is entirely possible 

that student teaching might be n» re meaningful if we ad- 

* * 

mitted that every teacher was not qualified to be a 
V 

cooperating teacher* 

Surveys of elementary and secondary principals who 
conduct extensive teaching programs in their schools also 
reveal that not every teacher has the appropriate dis- 
position to work with inexperienced, young adults who need 

\ 2 

guidance, not criticism, in their formative experience^. 

« #\ 

The directing teacher may not allow the student teacher 

\ \ 
sufficient opportunity in which to/praccice his developing 

» 

skills. Conversely, the cooperating teacher may offer little 
or no direction to the intern,, forcing him to "sink or swim". 
In cither of the above situations, th<* unfortunate but v 



1. Mulhorn, loc. cit . p. 202. 

2. As reported in interviews conducted* by Dr. Thomas K. 
Peeler,, (Director of Elementary Education, Northeast 
District., Dade County, Florida, 1971). 



9 
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obvious result is that the student teacher derives little 
benefit from his practice teaching experience. 

The responsibility for identifying those teachers 
proficient in relating to student teachers and. for 
augmenting the quality and skills of tnese supervising 
teachers must rest in part with the local schools. As 
conditions presentlyytfccist,-* these directing teachers are 
not under the authority of the universities which supply 
the student teachers # but are ^responsible to the local 
school administration. By choosing which teachers will 

participate in the training of prospective teachers, the 

* » - 

local school implicitly assumes the responsibility of 
guaranteeing their suitability for the task. Even if 
the university reserves the right of selection, the 
element of authority over the selected teachers 9 behavior 
in the classrooms still resides with the local school 
administration. 

Thera exists yet another area of weakness in the * 
traditional student teaching experience, one which could ^ 
bo ^characterized by its lack of relevance to the reality 
of teaching. 



ERLC 
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LACK OF REALITY" 



( 



v ' The National Institute for Advanced S^tuc^' in Teaching 



Disadvantaged Youth conducted a two year study* which re- 
-sultbd in the publication, Teachers for the Real World . \ 
The the$,is-of the report is that we need a systematic 
training program to prepare teachers ; to- teach all children 



regardless of their cultural background or ^social origins. 

Smith Concludes that , the basic problem is that teachers 

are ; not adequ^tjbly prepared in theif field. Their education" 

J ' 
consists of theory that is vaguely related to their teaching, 

with little or no training in the actual subject matter 

they are going to teach;, their practical classroom exper- 

\ 

iemce is not training but rather learning by trial and 

i . ■ ■ ■ • \ ■ , ;.' 

er£or. Even in the more innovative programs where community 
experiences are included; these usually consist 'only of 
zt^posure to the community, not a systematic training pro- 
gram that will foster understanding. 

Smith contends that the traditional program of teacher 
preparation equip? the prospective teacher to perform very 
few specific tasks and to K understand the situations he 
must deal with as a teacher only in the .most superficial 
way. 



1. B. 0. Smith, loc. cit . 
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When the prospective teacher does get a chance to v 
experience the reality of a .classroom, other factors may 
militate against his developing a t^ue picture, of the 
nature of teaching, tfe may have to spend too great a pro- 
portion of his time in attempting to maintain the same 
evenness of control as formerly maintained by the c©- 
operating teacher. The cooperating teacher may even demand 
that di^ciplineHbe^CTie foremost concern of the intern* 

The student teacher may. be "required by the university^ 
or the, directing teacher to spend an inordinate amount of 
time writing unrealistic lesson plans which hatfe little 
relation to his teaching. . He may be required to devote 
more time to the development of these plans tha^njactual 
teaching or interaction with children. 

A further, consideration is that the intern teacher 
ractice teach the way he believes that his super- 

■ / 

visors wish him to. Because his Student teaching will 

earn him a letter grade and will count towards his grad- 

/ 

uation from a university, a student teacher may not 

* ' / :> 

attempt innovative practices , preferring/ to remain in the 

/ 

safer area of the traditional. Or he may he "innovative" 
if that, is what is expected by his university supervisors , 
reserving the right to try it his way once he is "realty" 
teaching. In either case, the student is not practicing 
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what he will be doing, but only practicing conforming to 
temporary expectations. 

CONCLUSION 

Wilhelms states that over the years teacher edu- 
cation has been improved. He con ends, however , that.it 
still suffers from its insistence on putting the theory 
w first/and the practice lasA.* x According to Wilhelms, it 
if: from this one fallacy that the many* serious conse- 
quences tfhich plague all phases of the teacher education 
program arise. It serves to produce a callow beginning 
teacher, one who may soon become disillusioned with the 
^profession. Wilhelms feels that this process is not 
.inevitable, but remediable through altpmative teacher 
education programs. He contends that an essential feature 
of such programs should be a better school-college partner-, 
ship. 

Combs states, "Some o f " th e improvements we seek in 
education can be brought about r>y spending more" money, 
by budding better schools, by introducing new courses of 



1. Fred T. Wilhelms, ''Before the Beginning", Bull e .tin 
of the Na t ion,-!. A«r.ociat ion of Sec o ndary School 
Principals , LII (JJay, 1968) , 137-143. 
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study, new /standards or new equipment. But the really 

1 

important changes will come about only as teachers change." 
Because institutions are made up of people, it is teacher 
'behavior that will ultimately determine the effectiveness 
of our schools. He feels that our teacher preparation u 
programs are crucial and that a reorganization of them is 

critical if the eduo&tional process is to be improved. 

.' 

If Combs 1 thesis is correct, the involvement of the 
local \^chool in the improvement of education becomes imper- 
ative.\ It may very well be that the preparation of teachers 
can best be accomplished within the public school classroom. 

It is certainly obvious that it is within the public school 

/ 

classroom that the enql product of teacher education will 
either further the progress of education or retard its 
potential for benefiting our nation's children* 

From a review of the literature, the necessity for 
greater cooperation between the publiffschools and univer- 
sities is becoming evident. Most educators agree that 
internship is vitally important and that the extension of 

1. Arthur W. Coi^bs, The Professional Education £>f Teachers , 
(Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Ir\c. 196b) p. v. 

2. Ibid. 
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this phase of pre-scrvice education would help to close 
v the gap between theory and practice. However, they also 
agree that mere extension o^ the period, of internship will 
not automatically produce higRly competent professional 
. teachers. The quality of the experience must also change; 
and it is here that local efforts could have a great Lnd 
salutary effect. 

Kayes, in his analysis of imperatives for student 
teaching, concurs with this viewpoint when he states, 
"For too long the profession has permitted the colleges 
to pay lip service to the pre-teaching laboratory exper- 



iences without demanding action to equal what has been 

stated, M * He calls for local initiation of cooperatively 

developed new, more meaningful teacher education programs, 

"It is Ion 7 past the time when we 
need t6 tc.ke the leadership to make 
studqht teaching what it must be. ( 
Our children need teachers. They 
i deserve good ones. Good ones must 

have the best student teaching ex- 
perience which we can provide."2 



1. Robert B. Hayeo, "Viewing Imperatives for Student 
Teaching in J:967," Tea chers College Journal , XXXIX 
(October, 1967), p. 32. 

2. Ibid, p. 35. 
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, The programs referred to in the foli^jping chapte 
are attempts on the part of public schools and univer 



sities to rise to this challenge. 



r 

i 
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CHAPTER III 

} 

s6i.rcTED hotels or pt^-serVice education stressin g 

local nivoLVEnErrr 

~^ ? 

The preceding chapter concentrated on analysing the 
traditional foodel of teacher education with particular 
emphasis on local involvement in the student teaching 
phase* The major weaknesses of the program as it generally 
exists were discussed under five headings f 

lv The inadequacy of methods courses as they 
relate to teaching in the public schools. 

2. The lack of correlation between tho theory 
and practice phases of pro-service education. 

3. The inadequacy of the time period allotted for 
student teaching* 

4. Vho lack of controJ^ over tho v quality of the 
supervising teacher. 

5. Tho l*ck of "reality 14 in the practice torching 

phruie of pro-service education. 

f 

Enlightened educators have attacked this traditional 
model and have begun to search for alternatives. Although 
the traditional model predominates, experimental programs 
have been developed which attempt to compensate for tho • 



0 
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weaknesses. The basic changes which these programs, 

call for are: ' % 

"* - \ 

r 

1. Greater emphasis on a merging of theory 
and practice. . 

2. Extension of the internship period with 
a minimum of one year being recommended. 

3. Qualitative changes in the cognitive , con- , * 

i ' * 

• ' • j * 

tent of university course offerings in v 
education. ■ , 

4. Greater provision for suitability and 
applicability of cofttent in teacher*edu- 
cation programs'. \ 

5« Closer more^^^oductive coppe rat ion, between 

v - — i 

the university and the public school. 
It is the intent of this chapter , Vo outline various / 
progi~ams of teacher educfation which attempt to overcome the f 
weaknesses of the traditional model/ Programs whi^h have 
been selected for review stress local involvement in the" 
development and/or implementation phases • Although dif- ; 
ferences in emphasis on £he other aforementioned factors . , 
may be *hoted among the programs presented, a high degree 
of ^cooperation hoLwecn the university- and the local school 
as the major criterion for inclusion in\thc present section. 
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THE FLORI D A EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM JN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

Combs, in his book, The Prof ecu i.onal Educ ati on of 
Teacher s, looks at pre-service teacher education through 
a new set of glasses provided by current thinking in 
perceptual-existential psychology.*^ In 1968 the Elementary 
^Education Department of the University of Florida, under 
Coinl 3 1 direction, implemented a program designed to in- 
corporate many of the book'^ suggestions* 

2 

This program aims to accelerate change in teacher 
education and attempts to narrow the gap between theory 
and practice. As soon as the student enters the program, 
he is involved in some form of local school experience. 

The organizing principles of the Florida Program are 
that one learns best when: 

1. Learning is made personally meaningful 
and relevant. 

2. Learning is adjusted to the rate and the 
needs ox the individual. 

3 . Self direction is emphasized . 

4. Theory and practice are closely related. 



1. Combs, loc . cj t . 

2. As summarized by D. L. 7wila, A. W. Combs, W. Olson, 
A* Packer and J. Chea in a mimeographed description 
of the Florida Experimental Program in Elementary 
Education. 
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The resulting .structure has three parts „ the first 
of which is the seminar. There are three seminars cur- 
,R8K rently in operation consisting of one faculty member and 
thirty students each. After a student is assigned to one 
of thc^e groups, he remains with it for the balance of 
the time he is enrolled in the program. 

The functions of the seminar are as follows: 

1. Through interact; .>n with an empathic 
faculty member, and with his peers, a 
student's education experience becomes 
personalized and humanistic. 

2. It serves as the place where the personal 
relevancy of the didactic aspects of the 

\* 

program can be realized. 

3. It functions to maintain the individual t 
records of the students. 

4. It allows for the dissemination of infor- 
mation about forthcoming program acitivites 
as well as information concerning community 
events of particular interest. 

The second part of the program is called the Substantive 
Panel. Faculty members of varying specialties which pertain 
to the curriculum in the elementary school help the seminar 
students to develop competencies in various areas. There is 
no course content in the usual sense. Students determine 

ERLC 



how and how fast they will achieve competencies that 
have been determined by the panel on the basis of the 
students 1 entering proficiency. The panel members are 
available for small group and individual consultation 
with students. 

The third part of the program, the field experience, 
relates directly to local involvement and contains some 
novel elements. A student immediately engages in some 
aspect of teaching upon entrance into the program. With 
his seminar leader he selects an appropriate level of 
experience . 

Level Is The first level combines classroom 
observation and individual tutoring 
in a local school. The time spent 
in observing may vary from four to ten 
weeks. Tutoring takes place one hour 
a week for at least ten weeks. 

Level 2: At this level the student becomes a 

teacher assistant and participates in 
such activities as record keeping, small 
group work or individual tutoring. 

Level 3: At this level the student becomes a 

teacher associate and assumes increasing 
responsibilities until he is able to take 
the class on a full time basis. It is at 
this level that Lhe student fully .develops 
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the competencies that have been 

pre-established for him. 
An example of a minimum competency in the area of 
reading would require a student to properly administer 
an informal reading inventory and an interest inventory to 
several children, lie would then write a report on each 
child stating what has been- discovered about each child 
and what steps would be required for remediation. 

i The faculty members involved in the Florida Program 
feel that by subdividing methods courses into a series of 

competencies and by requiring students to work with children 

r 

to achieve these competencies , a much more efficient pro- 

/ I 

gram is provided - one that serves to bridge the gap 
between theory and practice. 

I A student receives two major evaluations; one mid- 

way through his program, the other at the end. This is 
j done by a panel of staff members including one of the 

j program co-directors, the student's seminar leader and 

j 

j one Substantive Panel member. This group considers all 
the information available on a student to assess his 
progress. 

Some major advantages of the program appear to be: 

1. Students are actively working with children 
in some stage of field Experience for a 
period of approximately two years. 

ERjfc 
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2. Courses are subdivided into a series of 
competencies* Students can work with 
children in completing each competency, 
thereby deriving a-greater sense of its 
relevance to the teaching process. 

3. Students can work at their own rate through 
the program, allowing for their individual 
differences. 

Although the Florida nodel just described includes 
a degree of cooperation with the local schools not gener- 
ally present in traditional programs for teacher education, 
it does not include a great degree of Ipcal participation 
in program development . 

THE COOPERATIVE STUDENT TEACHER CENTER CONCEPT 

An interesting emerging trend which demonstrates a 
high degree' of local and university collaboration in the 
student teaching phase of teacher education is the Co- 
operative Student Teacher Center. VanderLinde defines a 

it 

Cpoperative Student Teaching Center as "a field unit for 
the supervision and instruction of student teachers and 
teacher interns 6 '."*" He describes the center as generally 



L. S. VanderLinde, "Cooperative Student Teaching Centers, " 

in E. D. Smith, II. C. Olson, P. J. Johnson and C e Barbour, 

Editors , I^AlljKirsjlip in Te acher Education, (Washington, 

D v C. f The American "Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, I960) p. 53 • 




consisting of fifteen or more* student teaching stations 
located in nearby schools* The responsibility for do- 
veloping and supervising the program is shared by the 
college and local school. Generally, some sort of com-,, 
mittee or advisory board (reflecting this collaboration 
and its membership) is responsible for supervising and 
directing the student teaching phase. Membership on the 
committee may indue*: only school and university personnel; 
or, in some cases, may include representatives of the 
community or the state board of certification. 

\ There exists a great variety of organizational 
patterns in these centers* and differences can also be 
noted in many areas of operation. There are, however, 
commonalities that can be listed. VanderLinde describes 
these in terms of underlying assumptions and activities. 
From bis survey of existing cooperative student teaching 
centers, he extracted some common specific objectives . 
These are as follows: 

1. To foster communication between the local 
schools and the teacher training institution. 

2. To expand the scope and the responsibility 
involved in decision making. 

3. To make teacher preparation a matter of 
team work. 
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4. To facilitate more efficient procedures and 
policies through improved -organization. 
- m 5. To establish ways of providing, in-service 
education for supervisory personnel. 
6;* To provide an experimental setting for the 
.analysis of - teaching. 
Those activities that he found common to the centers 
xsiav- he cx&rr.u.xr^~ ai^ u^f ollows : 

1. They are providing for cooperative training 

of local and university personnel in providing 
new directions for the laboratory phase of 
teacher preparation, 

2, New types of administrative structures are 
being devised and new roles are being defined. 

3. Lines of communication between the school and 
the university are being improved # 

4. All the centers he surveyed are providing 
for pre-student teaching observation. . Some 
are providing foundations and methods courses 
in an off-campus setting. 

5, Centers are providing for innovation and 
experimentation in educational practices. 

6, They arc actively searching for new techniques 
and instruments for analyzing teaching. 

ERIC 
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VanderLinc i raises some questions and issues that he 
feels need clarification if successful Cooperative Student 
Teaching Centers are to be established. These relate to 
the matters of control, role definition, scope and financing. 

MERCER COUNTY TEACHER EDUC ATION CENTER 

\ 

* * k veacnex euucucion program which adheres to a center 

2 

concept is the Mercer County Teacher Education Center, 
This project revolves around a cooperative center organized 
and operated by Bluefield State College, Concord College, 
Merrer County Public Schools, and the West Virainia State 
Department of Education, 

* The Center was designed for the improvement of teachar 
education and grew from the following assumptions: 

1. Teacher education preparation can be accom- 

\ 

plished best in the "action" atmosphere of 
the public school and the local community, 
2. For effective teacher education, cooperation 
between the university, county and loca^ 
' community is essential, 

1. Ibid , p, 53-72. 

2. "Mercer County Teacher Education Center," ERIC, ED. 
04G ^8, May, 1971. 



3. The public schools of the future will play a 

more active role in the preparation of teachers. 

4* Teacher preparation should be based on edu- 
cational experience modules, many of which 
will require on-site experience in the public 
school setting* 

5. Local district staffs and college faculties 

have much to gain through joint in-service 

< 

* ventures. 

6. The center concept offers many benefits to 
beginning teachers. 

7. Graduate credit should be an integral com- 
ponent of continuing education. 

8o The center concept, through its Advisory 
. Committee, offers unique opportunities for 
control over the program. 
The ptogram as developed at the Mercer Qounty Education 
Center (which was founded in July, 1969) incorporates a 
comprehensive approach to teacher education. It contains 
components designed for a pre-student teaching module, a 
student teaching laboratory and a program for continuing 
education for both beginning and experienced teachers. 

At the heart of :he program is the Advisory Committee. 
This committee includes representation from the institutions 



of higher education, the West Virginia State ^e£>artmcnt 
of Education, Mercer County Administrative and Teaching 
Personnel, and the community at large. The committee is 
responsible for formulating Center policy, selecting a 
co-ordinator for thfe program and for providing general 
supervision. c ,* ' 

oiirr.i, Viuur^-'iwo^' ct, t^u, ; ?rauitional model 

SECONDARY TEACHER INTERNSHIP PROGRAM AT U. C. L a A« 

A secondary pilot intern program was established 
at U. C. A. which concentrated on an introductory 
summer school program which indoctrinated interns 
gradually to the classroom setting,* Student teachers 
devoted four hours a day to practice teaching in the 
summer session at a local high school. 

1. Jerry E. Wulk and Ralph M, Miller, "A New Approach * 
at U. C. L. A; Secondary Teaching Internships/'- 
The Journal of Teachor Education, XVI (September, 1965) 
300-302. 



The major difference between this program and more 
traditional internship programs appears to be the intensive 
summer program followed by a full year's salaried teaching 
position. During both phases of the program the interns . 
were carefully supervised by experienced, cooperating 
public school teachers who were given released time in 
order to instruct and consult with th.e interns. In addition 
a university supervisor visited the interns periodically. 
The major advantage gained through this program was the 
close working relationship that developed among the interns, 
university and public school personnel. 

THE LINCOLN SCHOOL CLINICAL MODULE PROJECT * 

Goddu reports on a joint public school and teacher 
preparation project in Washington, D. C. in an article 
entitled "A Hope Lost at Birth."* The project points up 
the need for restructured roles 'if a university-school 
partnership is to succeed. 

Essentially, the program combined university and 
public school personnel on a team. It was assumed that 
a team of trainers consisting of a clinical professor, a 

- — — - 1 ■ — 1 : ■ — 

\ 

1. Roland Goddu, M A Hope Lost at Birth," The Journal of 
Teacher Education ^ XXII (Summer, 1971), 199-204. 
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resident supervisor *nd selected teachers is essential 
for the development of training modules for prospective 
teachers. Although the theoretical assumptions for an 
optimum teacher training program appeared sound, the 
project very quickly ran into problems because of con- 
flicting university and public school philosophies on 
the best approach to tlv? teaching-learning act. 

The divergence of training - researcher versus 
practitioner - created a hierarchy which placed the re- 
search college professor in a dominant position. This 
hierarchical movement did not f acilitate-^compatibility 
or flexibility; it forced personnel to assert their 
expertise rather than to search for ways of combining 
abilities and talents. ' 

As could 4 be expected, the interns in the program 
became confused by a professional training team which 
could not agree on the process or structure of teacher 
* education. 

Ladd indicates that if schools and universities are 
to cooperate closely in the production of viable teacher 
education programs, each side will need to be well aware of 
some differences between the public school culture and 
the university culture. \ 

"Leadership will emorge in both groups from those 
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who recognize and . accept the subcultural differences and 
learn to work with them rather than against them. 4 ' 1 

F LORIDA ATLANTIC UNIVERSITY - DADE COUNTY TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROJECT 

* 

During the 1970-71 school year the Northeast 
District of Dade County and Florida Atlantic University 
entered a cooperative teacher education program in two 
Northeast District Elementary Schools* This project 
was endorsed by Dr.,E. L. Whigham, Superintendent of 
Schools, Dade County, Florida and Dr. Robert Wiegman, 
Dean of the School of Education, Florida Atlantic 
University. The basic design of this program evolved 
from a committee made up of the Northeast District 
Superintendent; Director of Elementary Education; two 
principals; two teachers; chairman of the student teach- 
ing department; Dean of the School of Education and the 
Director of the Dade Center, Florida Atlantic University. 

A teaching team at each of the two elementary, schools 
opted to take one less professional member for their team 



1. Ernest T. Ladd, "Tensions in School-University 

Collaborat jon, 11 in Po rtrjershj v. in Teacner Education , 
Ed. by E. Brooks Smith, et ol (The American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education ^1966) p. 104. 



and use the professional salary to pay three Juniors and 
three Seniors for working 180 days on this team* - Al'though 
the team had one less professional member, it was aug- 
mented by six university interns. 

At the end of the first year of the program, teachers 
administrators , university personnel and the university 
interns were in agreement that the 'Program had the follow- 
ing advantages: # 

i. There was a greater degree of individual- ' 
l » 

ization for children primarily because of 
the additional help from the interns* 

2 0 The Senior interns' who worked full time 
for 180 days felt the year's internship 
had provided them with many .opportunities 
for: improving /the climate for learning; 
gaining greater .knowledge iiv the use of a 
variety of different audio-visual materials, 
and equipment; understanding of the process 
involved in individualizing instruction; v 
and, ' .understanding of the various learning . 
styles of children, \ j . 

3. The Junior interns who worked half time for, 
D | 130 days felt the program provided them 

with an opportunity to: gradually become 



involved with the/Various learning styles 
of children; use of a variety of materials; 
use varying teaching techniques; become 
actively involved in the teaching process 
without assuming overall responsibility 
for the total class. 
Although the first year of tne program was deemed 
highly successful by all involved, one of the glaring 
weaknesses was the fact that the students still had to 
ta?<e college courses on campus which seemed to perpetuate 
the theory-practice dichotomy which plagues traditional 
teacher education. * 

Near the end of the 1970-71 ■ school year the decision 
was made by the Northeast district . Superintendent, Dr. 
David N. Thomas and Dean Robert Wiegman to expand the 
program for the 1971-72 school year to thirty Juniors 
(working half-time for 180 days) and thirty Seniors 
(working full-time for 180 days) and to increase the 
number of participating schools from two to fit/e. 

In reorganizing the program the first major decision 
was to assign three Florida Atlantic University profes- 
sors to the Northeast District Center schools. During 
the spring and summer the professors met with public 
school personnel in order to get feedback from tcaphcrs 
and administrators as to possible ways to restructure 
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courses for a more clinical approach. 

During the summer of 1971 the teachers of Norwood 
Elementary (one of the five center schools) took part 
in a six-w?ck summer training session which utilized 
both resident and non-resident consultants and Which 
emphasized the following areas: 

1. The use of the reciprocal category 
system and the Performance Assessment 
Record for /Teache'rs . {Dr. B. B. Brown) 

2. Applying Piagetian theory to practical 
classroom situations. 

3. Numbers in Color. 

4. Behavior modification techniques. 

5. Use of Spalding's technique for systematic 
analysis of teacher-pupil classroom 
interaction. 

1 

6. Advanced Supervisory Techniques. 

The results of the training session will serve as 
a model for the remaining four schools > and workshops 
will be scheduled throughout the year with all public 
school teachers working in the P. A. U. - Northeast 
District program. The major thrust of the training session 
will be in the urea of advanced supervisory techniques, the 

1. Conducted by )r. Joseph Shea, University of Florida, 
based on "Peer Supervision Process" developed by 
Dr. Daniel Michalak, University of Indiana. 




use of systematic observation, and the relation of theory 
to practice in classroom settings. 

As the program enters the second year the cooperation 
between public school and university personnel remains 
high. Having university professors assigned and housed 
in the public schools is a unique and interesting concept. 
The success of this year's program will probably be 

1. How, successfully the professors and public 
school teachers are able to operate as 

a toam. 

2. How sophisticated the professors can be in 
changing traditional courses to clinical 
practices in classroom settings. 

(In other words relating theory tc practice.) 

3. How successful a clinical approach to teacher 
education is as opposed to the campus setting 
for university students. (In this program, 

the F.A 0 U. students attend Miami-Dade Junior 

r 

College and will, wi<th the exception of 
eighteen hours of .elect ives # complete all 
their remaining university work in a public 
school setting with public school teachers 
and university professors providing the 
instruction. ) 



i 

i 

4 9 How sophisticated the public school 

teachers can become in terms of advanced 
supervisory techniques, the relating of 
theory to practice, and learning to analyze 
teaching with systematic classroom obser- 
vation techniques ♦ 
The evaluation design is being jointly developed by 
the Dade County Division of Research and personnel of 
Florida Atlantic University. Hopefully, by the end of 
the 1971-72 school year some objective data will be 
available which will determine the effectiveness of the 
program** 

SCHOOL UNIVERSITY TEACHER EDUCATION CENTER 

A program which appears to be working out a col- 
laborative effort in teacher education is the School 

2 

University Teacher Education Center which is a jointly 
planned operation of the Board of Education of New York 
and the Department of Education of Queens College of 



1* Additional information' on this program can be obtained 
by contacting Dr. Thomas H, Peeler, Director of 
Elementary Education, 14027 N. E. 16th Court, 
North Miami, Florida 33161 

2 m Collaborate j Bffort of the SUTUC staff, "School 
University '. Richer Education Center," The Nation al 
E lementary : > nci pnl, XLVI (February, 1967), 6-13. 
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2. Pre-tenure teachers continue to be super- 
vised by University and public school personnel 
until they are well equipped to serve as lead- 
ers in schools in disadvantaged areas of 

New York City, 

/ 

3. The make-up of the advisory council provides 
the leadership often lacking in public school- 
university programs «, 

4. The. program concentrates on developing pro- 
fessionals who have the attitudes, knowledge, 
and skills that will enable them to function^ 
in an effective, creative way. This requires 
an understanding of children in their in-and 
out-of-school experiences, the ability and 
freedom to create resources, and the ability 
to conceive of and respond to the changing 
role of the school within an urban setting, 

TEACHER CORPS 

One of the more innovative teacher preparation pro- 
grams has been the Teacher Corps. The Corps was formed 
by a marriage of two separate bills. One, introduced by 
Senator Gaylord Nelson, was modeled on the Cardozo A Peace 
Corps Program in Urban Teaching.; the second was sponsored 



by Senator Edward Kennedy* with its prime concern being 
the development of experienced teachers who could perform 
appropriately in disadvantaged areas. 

Graham indicates that the Teacher Corps has provided 
interns with three experiences most beginning teachers . 
do not have? actual expedience in teaching disadvantaged 
children over an extended period of fourteen months to 
two years in their regular schools; personal knowledge 
of the particular disadvantaged community^ and relevant 
university training closely tied to schools , x 

There were at least fifty Teacher Corps Programs 
established/across the nation with probably as many 
variations in each program. However, the major concern 
of all the programs was to prepare teachers to work in 
disadvantaged areas and hopefully to remain in these \ 
areas. Some evidence has been accumulated which indicates 
Teacher Corps personnel are remaining in the disadvantaged 

areas. y The hiring and retaining of specially trained 

/ ■ > '■ . . . 

teachers' should be a definite advantage to schools in 

the disadvantaged areas. 

1. Richard Graham, "The Teacher Corps: A Place to Begin," 
Thc> B ulle tin of tho Nation al Association of Secon d ary 
School Principals, LII X October, 1968), 49-60 c 
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POLICY OF LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS TOWARDS 
TEACHER PREPARATIONS 

Cooperation with teacher education institutions in 
the preparation of teachers is an important policy of 

the Los Angeles city schools „ Brown 9 Naslund, and 

> ■ l 

j Dederick report the types of cooperative cooperation 
range from: 

1. Long range tecruitment in keeping teacher 
t education institutions informed concerning 

teacher needs, fields of shortage, and 
special recruitment problems* 

2. Evaluating and reporting to the college the 
success of new teachers* ; \ 

i 

3* Providing, coordinators who jointly serve \ 
the school district and teacher education 
institutions* (The district pays the salary 
of these coordinators # one-half of which 
is reimbursed by the college involved* 
These coordinators help assign, supervise, 
and evaluate student teachers for the 
college and the school. -system* ) 



s 



1.'. William R. Brown* Mildred -Naslund, and Nellie Dederick, 

• "Los Angeles City Schools - Partner in Teacher Education, " 
The Journal of Teacher Education , XII, (March, 1961), 60-65 
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, 0. Assisting local colleges in determining the 

subject matter, background and professional 
skills needed by teachers. 
This particular cooperative venture in preparing new 
teachers offers great hope for the future. Results achieved 
in recent years in the Los Angeles area provide coitffSnciiig 
evidence of the value of partnership both for the public 
schools and for the teacher education institutions. 



GRAND VALLEY STATE COLLEGE TEACHER PREPARATION PROGRAM-; 



\ DeLong reports on a teacher preparation program at , 

\ * 
Grand Valley State College which appears to incorporate 

mariy^worthwhile changes in a trend toward more cooperative 

ventures between public schools and universities.^ 

A major assumption in: this program is that students 

can best discover and develop philosophies and methods 

for testing through direct: participation in many phases 

of public school operation • Therefore, a ten week teacher 

aide program has been developed which allows university 

students to become familiar with students (kindergarten 

through twelve) , and through participation to become 

'l ' " • •'• " ... . 

1 # Greta DeLong, "Toward More Meaningful Teacher 

Preparation " Journal o f Teacher Education, XII (Spring,, 
1971) # 15-19. 



familiar with the services? of the school administratorrf, 
nurse, librarian, psychologist, custbdian and other staff 
members. ■« ' . : 

'. . The- aide program prepare^the prospective teacher 
fox 'ninety full days of student ^t?rn|hi.p in a public 
school . . ... •'■ :.. \ : ! '^' 

^Public school and- -university personnel, as well as 
/&tatcSrx.t ..t^c^her^ ;appr«£*jg of this program for the follow- 
ing reasons: " ^V'vVo '. • 

I.. Schools are consulted in^gerijiB^al.-. design -J" 
and modification of the tje 
program and exert major influences ♦ 
2 # School personnel * share responsibility in the 
s evaluation of prospective teacher candidates* 
3» Permanent teaching, positions ar<| often 
filled with applicants prepared in the 
system while they wete aides or student 
teachers. 

4. The elimination of a variety of less 

profitable courses in education is eco- 
nomical* 

5* Interns feel the variety of experiences 

provides opportunities to explore personally 
: many |icets of public school education 
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before deciding vocationally on a specific 
teaching assignment* 

6. Prolonged contact with schools makes the 
transition from teacher candidate to 
teacher relatively easy, 

7. Method courses, which are tedious for 
inexperienced learners, are replaced by 
studying methods while working in classrooms, 

COOPERATIVE PROGRAM - UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
AT CHICAGO CIRCLE 

A cooperative program in urban teacher education 
reported on by Monroe and Talmage^ was developed^at the 
newly created College pf Education, University of Illinois 
at Chicago Circle, The uniqueness of this program stems 
from a tripartite consortium of community, , university 
and public school representatives, 

2 

In response to Davies f call for an open system, 

1, George E, Monroe and Harriet Talmage, "Cooperative 
Program in Urban Education," Jo urnal of Teacher 
Education , XXI (Winter, 1970)7 469-477, 

2, Don Davies, "We Have Met the Enemy," Paper read at 
the Tri-University Project in Elementary Education 
Conference, Minneapolis, Minnesota, September, 1968, 



the Cooperative Program in Urban Education Model is, 
predicated on an equal partnership of diverse inter- 
ested parties' that not only.- tolerates differences 
among its partners but is also capable of capitalizing 
on them. This consortium cooperatively develops the 
teacher education program. The interface of this 
cooperative planning is the advisory committee and 
the' learning center. 

The advisory committee (community-school-univer- 
sity) fornmlates policy and encourages program develop- 
_ment in keeping with previously stated assumptions. 
The learning center is a selected school; it is bdtK 
a physical setting and a group phenomenon. Teacher 
candidates spend considerable time in all these areas, 
center , community and the university, Members of Vtie 
advisory committee, working committee and the learning 
center evaluate the on-going program and suggest alterna 
tive procedures. 

A very interesting assumption of this program is * 
that a self-renewing mechanism must be devised to assure 
a dynamic program over time; too often, following the 
initial Hawthorne effect of. innovations, the riiaintenance 
of an intact program becomes the major goal. Therefchfe, 
the CPUTE model must provide for effective opportunities 
for all members to function is a number of roles. 



TEN MODEL TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

■ ■ ' ~T 

■ " ** " 1 if ' 

.••■'»■ ' 

A far-reaching and innovative attempt to conceive 
a total approach to teacher education at the elementary 
school level is the Model Teacher Education Project of 
the U.S.O.E. Although the ten accepted programs are 
diverse in nature, they all stress the importance of 
behavioral objectives and systems analysis; All of 
the models have questioned the relationship between the 
pre-teaching experience and the subsequent classroom per- 
formance* Although they differ to the extent of 
involvement necessary between local schools ' and univer- 
sities, none of them have /found it advisable to assign 
the task of teacher training £o; either the university 
or the local school exclusively • 

:In all the ten models, definite efforts have been 
made to promote cooperative; communication among the 
groups involved in the preparation of teachers «, 
Syracuse has provided for local district and other but- 
side group involvement in the planning and operation of 
their model through the establislunent of a "protocooper- 
ative" group* Florida State's "portal school", concept 
'calls fot the establishment of an innovative school in 
each cooperating district. The faculty of each school 
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is to participate in both the design and operation 

of the student teacher program. School districts, 

state departments of education; industry representatives, 

and professional and community groups participated in . 

the planning of the Northwest Laboratory and Toledo 

models through a consortium. Community interaction is 

p'so a feature of the Michigan State Clinic School Network, 

The universities that were awarded grants to develop 
these systematic comprehensive teacher preparation ( 
programs incorporated such concepts as the following ' 
in their models. 

1. Systematic approaches to teacher education . 

2 # The language of "models" 

3 # Performance-based criteria 

4. Personalized teacher education programs 

5. Field centered experience 

6. Clinical internship 

7. Protocol material 5 

8. Differentiated staffing patterns 

9. Training complexes 



Judith Klatt and Walt Le Baron, A Sho r t Summary of 
Ten ^}£^sX^S^£^S}}£Jl j; :r ] ,u cr - £ i cm P^^ra^ , (Systems 
Development Corporation research report for the 
National Center for Educational Research and 
Development, Novembc<i^_1969. ) 
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Several of the exemplary programs cited in this 
search arc incorporating some of the concepts listed 
above. It can.be noted, however, that attempting to 
develop a single teacher education program which 
incorporates most of the above concepts is a herculean 
task • 

Task Force '72, formed recently by the Bureau of 
^dvicational Personnel Development, will study the broad 
problems of educatioi il reform. The task appears to be 
one of conceptualizing^ the major elements of several 
different models and providing several alternatives 
to any one model. 

CONCLUSION 

The deoade of the 60 's can be characterized as a 
period which saw a move towards the development of a 
number of different teacher preparation programs all 
attempting to devise ways of producing better trained 
teachers to enter the profession. 

In general, those programs stressed the following: 

1. Greater cooperation between public school* 
and universities. 

2. K more practical approach to education 
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courses, with some programs advocating 
a clinical setting in public school 
classrooms rather than a university-baoed 
setting for the impartation of course 
content ♦ 

3 0 Increased periods of internship, generally 
extending for one year or two years . 

4* Qualitative changes in the internship 
process . 

Whether or not the decade of the 70 's will become a 
period of realization for the dreams of improved education 
through teacher training remains to be seen. Much will 
depend on the quality of the models devised and the degree 
of cooperation inherent in their design and implementa- 
tion, It is becoming clear that teacher education can 
no longer be the exclusive province of one group, but 
must become the responsibility of all those concerned 
with the improvement of education. 

The models reviewed in this chapter have reflected 
the belief that nev; modes of teacher education must be 
defined and thrit new waya of establishing cooperative 
ventures in pre-servicc education must be explored and 
validated through implementation . 



CHAPTER IV 



loc.\l scrooL r^PllTjiiZI t^t-oEhvice education : 

T HE P_^JT ,-JTI) THE PHEoE?TT 

As far back as 1957, Corey pointed out that it would 
be impractical to expect most teachers to make continuing , 

0 

independent attempts to improve themselves professionally.* 

Although individual teacher efforts at self-improvenent are 

/ d&pirablo, too often they do not occur. It must also be 

noted that such individual efforts even if they do occur, 

may relate only obliquely to the aims and objectives of 

the school program. It seems clear that for these reasons, 

if i;or no other, carefully planned creative in-service 

programs for teachers are needed. Unfortunately, such 

programs are not the usual case. 

2 

Toifler's Future Shock and Reich's The Greening of 
3 

/jnortca. represent just two of the wore popular works which , 
1 

Stephen Cor^y, "Introduction, " In-Jervi ce K .ucatiori, 
56th Yearbook, (Chicago: University of Chicago Prcj.j, 19b7), 
p* 1« 

2 

Alvin Toff lor, Fut ur e jJhock, (New York: Random House, 

1967). 

3 

Charles a. r^rch, TTtk^Gt oc n in-] of ;.m n r j c a , (New York: 
Random House, 19G7). 
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are affecting our societies and institutions* Anyone who 
has read these books or similar onc^ can easily relate these 
theses to his personal experience. Rapid and massive 
changes are producing ncv stresses. It is imperative that 
v;e prepare for these changes. 

r 

The educational institution, 'as all of society's 
institutions,, has experienced great change and innovation 
in the past decade, perhaps ir.ore in this period of ten 
years than in all the preceding fifty. The relatively 
recent development and implementation of such concepts 
as flexibilc scheduling, differentiated staffing, non- 
graded schools, and educational systems approaches are just 
a few of the more obvious examples of this innovative 
explosion* 

As each of these innovations appeared on the educational 
scene, many schools looked to the traditional means for. 
disseminating them to practicing teachers - summer or after- 
school workshops. Even progressive school systems soon found, 
however, that as soon as teachers became acquainted with the 
basic elements of a now concept, technique or method, one 
or several additional or significant innovations emerged. 
The inevitable conclusion ' is that the traditional models of 
in-service education are inadequate for the vital tcsfc of 
creating long-rr.;iyo continuous programs for teachers 1 in- 
service. 



After surveying the available literature published 
during the past decade on the in-service education of 
teachers, we have discovered the following recurring weak- 
nesses among existing in-service programs: 

1* Th.py have restricted their focus to the 

V 

remediation of teacher weaknesses, rather 

than capitalizing on current teacher strengths* 

2. Their objectives have been irrelevant to the 
priority needs of teachers, students, and the 
community as each of these groups has perceived 
their needs. 

3. No one has been held accountable for the 
success of in-service programs. 

4. In-service instructors have had limited recent 
clinical exposure. 

5. Those who have initiated in-service programs 
have failed to cooperate with local univer- 
sities and colleges in jointly planning the 

* articulation of prc-.sorvice with in-service 
instruction. 

6. In-service programs have not taken full 
advantage of modern communication media, 
thereby failing to reach a significant 
number of te-chers. 

7. In-service programs have failed to offer 
adecur-to incentives to the tenured teacher. 



A LIMITED FOCUS ON THE REMEDIATION OF TEACHER DEFICIENCIES 

Waynant observes that a significant cause of teacher 

criticism and lack of response to traditional in-service 

program, w ■: f. : r : rvjlt^. .^s ^placed on teachers* 

1 

deficiencies. According to V7aynant, too often the 
administrator , supervisor, or consultant have looked for 
whe-t is v.Tonn rnt-her. than vivit is right with teachers in 
their classroom performance. * 

Teachers' interests, wishes, and teaching strengths 
have been given low or no priority in the design' of in- 
service programs. Because their needs and talents have not 
been acknowledged, the traditional in-service program 
represents to them an unacceptable threat to their security 
and professional status. The. usual procedure has been 
for an administrator or supervisor to evaluate teacher 
weaknesses as part of an annual evaluation process. Too 
often, Brighton notes, such evaluation processes have 
been geared to the administrator's objectives: 

The teacher's tenure, promotion, dismissal, 
assignment, and pernancnt record are involved. 
Evaluations made for purely administrative or 
organic at j onnl reckon:; hold some potentially 
ominouj onci threaten i ng implications for the 
teacher. 2 



1 

Louise F. Wnynant, "Teachers 1 strengths : Basis for 

Successful In-Service Kxo c r i. one o ; j " , Fclu optional L ' ; :lrtrsh in , 
X :VIII, (April, 1971), pp. 7.10-11:. ~ \ 

O Staynor Brighton, I ne;; c;i : , ! Your, \ccuracy i n 

ERJ£ T loc]iSI?_^ (Suecesslul School Management Series; 

Ha ™ B " IIdw Jersey: Hrenticc Hall, Inc.) pp. 12-13. 



Little wonder that in-service prograris founded on such a 
threatening base have net with little teacher enthusiasm* 
Seldom have administrators aimed at "helping the teacher 
to succeed, to improve his performance, and to advance his 
profession."*" Seldom have they involved teachers in any 
kind of systematic way in planning programs to assess their 
respective strengths and weaknesses in a non-threatening 
atmosphere. 

Harris lends further support to the notion that 

teachers generally have found in-service programs 

2 

threatening, confusing, or irrelevant. Agreeing with 

him, Conlin adds that such teachers may feel their 

3 

skills are inadequate. Because of their self-doubt, 

they may fear to attempt innovative teaching methods. 

If in-service programs present new techniques that conflict 

with their present practices, teachers may become confused. 

According to Harris, teachers become uneasy about what 

they arc doing, yet are uncertain about what to do 

differently. 

< - __________ 

Brighton, on. cit. , p. 12. 

2 B.M. Harris, ^-Service Growth: The Essential 

Requirement, " Ivjj ic a tTgn p) l*o .;■ cl or ? ;h i o , XXIV, (December, i960) , 

pp." 257-60. 

- 3 M.R. Conlin, " Supervising Teachers of the 
Disadvantaged, " > Educ ^ t in n r. 1 I .n r , g cr r.h i ? , ' XXIV, (February, 1967) , 
po. 393-98. 



OBJECTIVES OF IN -SE?.VICF, PROGR WS II WIS BEEN IRRELEVANT TO 
THE PRIO^.TLV r^jjDa 0F Tj^.CrRftS,' STU DI'FTS, AND THE COMMUNITY 

Given the nature of the evaluation process, adminis- 
trators and/or supervisors frequently fail to note those 
areas of performance that the teacher himself feels need 
strengthening* When supervisors evaluate, they generally 
employ checklists with vague categories for describing 
the teaching behavior they observe. The very existence 
of such checklists presumes that 'a set of valid, "best" 
teaching behaviors exists, and more astonishingly, that 
the quality of teaching can be adequately ^ssessed in one 
or two short visits to the classroom. The presumptions, 
of course, are innacurate, yet the practice with all its 
attendant threat persists. 

If the administrator should uncover valid weaknesses 
in a teacher's performance, the task of conveying the need 
for improvement to the teacher remains* If the teacher 
does not perceive this need, he will not a$t to change his 
teaching behavior. !%* checklist does not seem to provide 
sufficient/ evidence to prompt hiin to change. Because of 
the threat inherent in ^uch an evaluative procedure, the 
teacher's defense mechanisms m^y significantly alter his 
perceptions. Even given the attendant weaknesses of 
checklist evaluation, the situation would not be all that 
terrible if the cvaluators then translated the discovered 
"needs" into objectives for in-service programs. Sadly, 
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even this has not been the case. 

Although v;c in education generally have acknowledged 
the importance of individualizing instruction for children, 
we still tend to teach groups of teachers as if they all 
had the same needs. Many authors, Taylor among them, 
stress the importance of recognizing the need for greater 
individualization of instruction for teachers Teachers 
- enter the teaching profession at different levels of 

development, and these differences persist throughout the 
different levels of the profession. It is desirable, if 
not imperative, therefore, that each teacher 1 s program 
of continuing in-service education be suited to his 
personal needs. 

It is unfortunate but true that educators in the 
public schools are not customarily treated as individuals. 
Their pre-service training consists mainly" of a sequence 
of education courses with little variation in content and 
approach from one student to the next. But with the* 
encouragement and direction of university faculty members 
and local, school personnel, they could learn to identify 
their strengths end weaknesses. Through new educational 
designn, they could gain and maintain a clear understanding 
of those areas in which growth is necessary. 

*B.L # Taylor, Peggy a Doy] e, and Jeffrey A. LAnk, 
"A -More Humane Teacher Education, M Ide ational Lor - dcrahip , 
9 <:>pril, 1971), pp. 690-701, ~*~ , 




Teachers with bachelor's degrees were once considered 



adequately and permanently prepared to enter the profession 
and progress in it. it seems incredible that not very 
3.ong ago many teachers were employed without having attained 
even this level of formal education. 

Today teachers share with other professionals' the 
urgent need for in-service improvement. They are 
confronted with a host of new developments. .Among them 
are the new mathematics, the new science, new media, new 
patterns of flexible staffing, not to mention the whole 
galaxy of challenges inherent in teaching in central cities. 

Chaplin stipulates that during the first years of 

teaching, certain basic conditions in the school must be 

1 

adapted more closely to the needs of training « The 
local school must accept more direct responsibility for 
the training of^toat^crs. 



Present arrangements for the continuing education of 
teachers and specialists, according to Chaplin, are wholly 



inadequate. They mu^t be radically redesigned to make 
them more effective. Probably no aspect of contemporary 
practice is less satisfactory than the education of 



J.T. Chaplin,- "Practice in Teaching, " Hnry-rd 
rviucatj ppr ] 'y? £lt* XXXIII, (Winter, 1963), pp. <J0-.t4. 
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:eachers and specialists after they have joined the full- 
wine staff of a school system. Much of the training is 
sporadic and lacks relevance to the present or future 
iceds of the individual on the job* It is usually provided 
y university staff and is given* in the traditional class- 
room manner, even though the teachers might derive more 
benefit from a "c&inical" approach similar to that in 
programs for doctors and nurses in teaching hospitals. 
~n me.ny c^.ses, the school system does not participate in 
the training of its personnel, since t^e salary structures 
often provide for an increase in pay and rank only after 
; n individual has completed a course sequence at a 
university. 

If the university is to give increased attention 
to the development of programs of advanced study for novice 
and special teachers, some changes in the usual procedures 
will have to be made* It is often difficult if not 
impossible for teachers to find university instruction 
appropriate to their real needs. It is also true that 
only a minority can attend a college or university full- 
time during the regular academic yenr. Then again, some 
types of graduate v/ork might be hotter tnucjht on the job 
by specially trained, skilled members orXth^ school systems 
than by a university staff in a typical c.lnssroon setting. 
It seems' clear that local school cooperation is necessary 

ERsiC: constructive change in the traditional procedures is to 
I 
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bo made. 

Courses end programs in education offered by collages 
( nd universities tend to be of two kinds; those of 
ntroductory nature offered to pre-service teachers, and 
hose leading to specialization in one of the fields of. 
education such as guidance, administration, or research in 
educational psychology . The latter type presumes that the 
teacher desires to prepare for advancement out of the class 
room. The novice teacher is thus induced to undertake 
premature specialization away from teaching, because these 
c:re primarily the only courses available. 

As v/e further investigated the literature, we turned 
to programs designed to train the supervisors necessary if 
the school is to accept responsibility for the training of 
teachers. In this area we found that work is almost 
confined to courses in education. Further study in the 
content areas has been neglected. The aim seems to be to 
develop general supervisors who will leave the classroom 
themselves, rather than special sub ject supervisors well 
versed in a specific discipline and capable of making 
contributions to curriculum and to the training of novice 
teachers while remaining in the clascrcrm themselves. 

Robinson, Chaplin, and Koppol argue for an individual 
diagnosis ofNthc practice needs of the novice ^and the 
arrangefhorit of ^practice appropriate to his particular 



1 

stage of development. To accomplish this, the authors 

r 

imply that those in charge of the in-service programs, 
nust have considerable control over the practice arrange- 
nent« Uone novice teachers are ready to accept responsibility 
in fact, they demand it. Others need a gradual induction into 

i 

teaching with increases in responsibility as warranted by 
performance. ^ 

An additional consideration relative to in-service 
programs concerns the community.. » The local community 
certainly has a valid right to be vitally interested in the 
education of its children. Yet, the community's influence 
in the development of in-service programs designed to 
increase the skills of those who teach ^.heir children has 
been noticeably slight. As a result, the teachers, and 
hence the educational program, have not always been respon- 
sive to the needs and desires of the community they serve. 
Surely there is cause for reform in this regard. The 
next weakness in ih-service programs pertains to this point. 

A LACK OF ACCOUNT ABILITY 

Agnes Ridley lias noted that 'cig American society 
and its culture have grown more complicated, the employing 

^^^^^ ~. f 

Francis Kcppcl, Judson T. Chaplin, npd Wade Robinson, 
^''lecent Development!* at th.j Unrvaxd Graduate School of 
JQucation, " Tho H i gh Schoo l Journal ,43 ;S. (February, 1960), 
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public has come to expect more extensive and discriminating 

i * 

service froia teachers. - Assuming 'that the quality of a 
teacher's service is determined not only by what he does 
jofore he eaters th<^prof cssion, but also by what^he 



accompli. :V . rt entry, the public has a right to demand 
oetter structured in-service as well as pre-^ervice 
urograms. The public once equated number of years taught,, 
dc.^xnes att^^cd, and semester hours of earned credit \ 
with the prof essional quality of teachers. In recent years 
however, the whole idea that quantity of preparation yields 

quality of service has come under close public scrutiny. 
Salary schedules have generally/lsecr based upon the quantity 
assumption less for its validity and more for the convenience 
of administrators, as Ridley has so astutely observed. 

Never before, Darland has warned, has so mu&h been 

expected of teachers in this country. From new conditions 

\ ' ' 

new demands have sprung, greatly altering what is expected 

I cf education. The American teacher has become a likely 

candidate for scapegoat of the 1970 9 s. Evidence a.n be ^ 

noted in the current drive to hold teachers accountable j 

lor quality educati 3n in our schools, Although this dercnnd 

for accountability appears difficult to fault, it has 



1 

Agnes- F. Ridley, "In-Jorvico Hducr-itiori" and the. 
\>ffectivri Domain/ 1 /jv.o rij .^Ji'AC.-.'.t. i on : 1 J our rirl , (January, 1971), 
pb. " ~" 

2 

b.D. Dnrlnndi "T\e P-rofo^a^n's Qucyt for 
3 r-sponsibility and, Accountabi] ity, " Phixftrvl tn K:y^y \n g ; 
ERIC^ptcirtb^r, 1970), r>p. 41-14. t ^ " ~ 
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reached the point where outside agencies arc offering to 
succeed if our schools cannot produce the desired 
educational inprovemont . Perhaps the problem lies in the 
fact that in-service programs have not kept pace with 
the educational innovations. Educational improvement 
through in-service training cannot be effected however, 
unless definite guidelines are established for the assess- 
ment and evaluation of appropriate techniques and content 

for in-service education. The need for accountability must 

« 

extend to in-service programs if it is to be applicable to 
education in general. 

LI MITED CLINICAL EXPOSURE OF IN-SERVICE INSTRUC TORS 

Traditionally, in-service programs have utilized 
.supervisors who have not been recently involved in public 
school teaching. As a result, they tend to lack under- 
standing of the many problems facing the practicing teacher. 
According to Cole, professors of education are too often 

charged, and rightly so, with not practicing what they 
1 

preach. It is certainly true th.;t many who teach in- 
service coursoj lack recent, relevant classroom teaching 
experience — experience which could, validate ojt: alter the 
methods ani techniques they are espousing. 



Janice C m Colo, "Inprqving Teacher Education: A* 
Proposal for Ro~E:.p< enco, " IVi^ - v j,mj t ' ,the_ Worlcl_p_f the 
r p ,V r P ^ / 1 ' {t P (: ' * \V V » ( W.-'::hington # I).cj. : National Education 
tKlv^r);:i,.Li()n - i'J^L) , pp. 13G-3G. 
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According to Pencmnrk, wo are, still not taking 

tdvantage of the talents of various, teachers that are 
1 

.hi the staff* The use of master teachers or outstanding 

arecr teachers as consultants in teaching in-service 
courses is not a general practice. Teacher-educators 
working cooperatively with the area colleges and universi- 
ties to provide in-service training is still a largely 
untried practice. Able classroom teachers are often 
promoted out of the classroom , rather than being induced 
to stay where their talents could be more beneficially 
utilized to upgrade the skills of their peers. 

L CK OF COOPERATIVE PLANNI NG TO RELAT E PRE- SERVICE TO 
IN -SERVICE TR AILING 



Howl is Moore observes that: 

One of the most dramatic changes 
which could be made in the career 
development of teachers would be for 
school systems and colleges and uni- 
versities to accept a joint responsi- 
bility lor the development of each 
teacher to professional status * / - 

Uo feels that the t\:o most conuvion approaches, isolated 

college course.*, and unrelated, locally initiated work- 

; hops, wil] r ot ./uifico to achieve this objective. 



'George W a rvn::mark, "iit. Louis, " j^^^MjVj. tho World 
r»f the C- l^r^JTenc'V^/x* ( Wn^hiiivj ton, D* C* : h'ation.jl 
j iueation -soc i.ation, jOGO), pp. 84-1)7,, 

2 

Howl is Moore, "Ralrnijh, " R^\ak j ncf tho World of 
O i o vVl r i'll i: ~.'^\::sA-C' (Wa.:}n! njton, D m C. : National ~ 
iKlCiucation .isoc iat 3. on, 1906) , p # 2L>. 



Because both traditional approaches fail to diagnose and 

/ 

prescribe to remediate dof iciencies, they retard rather 
than enhance professioanl growth. Cooperative planning 
could provide the impetus for beneficial individualization 
of teacher education. 

/mother reason for advocating cooperative planning 
of in-service programs relates to the teacher dropout 
problem. It could be that this problem stems from the 
gulf between pre-scrvice and in-service education of 
teachers* All tcooften, there is little articulation 
between the college and the school system with a resultant 
lack of continuity between pre- and in-service teaclier 
education programs • This lack of continuity could create 
confusion in teachers and lead ultimately to disillusion- 
ment with education as a profession. 

It seems clear that a systematic extension and 
enrichment of pro-service programs is desirable. The means 
for accomplishing this best is probably cooperative plannin 
by schools, and universities in order to ensure that what- 
ever benefits e:-:ist: in the pro-service phase arc not lost 
i.n th in-service phas.e of teacher education. 



There have boon many technical innovations which 
could be utilized for in-service education of teachers 
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Allcn and Ryan have reported on the beneficial uses of 

technological hardware in the upgrading of teacher skills ^ 

They stress the benefits to be gained from systematic use 

of video tape recordings of class sessions, micro-teaching, 

and time-lapse photography 0 

Attea, in reporting on the ' Wilmofcte Public Schools 1 

use of video tape recorders to i.mprove instruction noted 

2 

many benefits, especially for beginning teachers. The 
benefits accruing to teachers were reflected in an improved 
educational setting for the students involved. 

Unfortunately, many in-service efforts neglect to 
take advantage of media. Instead, they concentrate on 
traditional lecture type presentations, failing thereby, 
to top a very potent tool for 'teacher improvement. 



IN-SERVT. CH PRO GRAMS 1 1 AVE FAILED TO OFFER AD EQUATE ^INCENTIVES 
TO THE TFEURED TOCHER 
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Differentiated stuffing could be a vehicle for the 
restructuring of the school org.?.nii:;tion in order to permit 



^Dv/ight Vi m VLlon and Kovi n .A Ryan, "A Nov; A;:cc for 

ouporvJ .'.i f\\ 9 " a \ J ld~J.-l\A ,V A'!. 1 r ^ . n ' : 1- C^roor^V scii S^Ji> 
{ Was") Lon, b.(A • Eati^n.A 'Amotion Assoc ir.lio;;, 1 c jG6) , 
pp. 121 -?G. 

W.i. .1 li;::i J . Att'-A 11 VTR : Tn-Licrv ice Vool lor 
Improving In:;'.rur/t j o\\, M jAA^ •■j.°u.-0 l-e- !o)::;!up, (Eovcniber, 
1970), pp. M7-^0. "~" " 



teachers to make maximum use of tbeir talents. 

Too often, the highly competent teacher must leave 
the classroom if he wishes to advance himself. Many 
experienced and excellent teachers might be induced to 
stay in the profession of teaching if they were provided 
with opportunities for greater professional satisfaction 
and recognition. Through innovative and creative in- 
-service programs tied to flexibly organized staffing f 
models, skilled teachers could find adequate incentive 
not only to take in-service courses, but to remain in* 
the classroom as well. The ensuing benefits of their 
v^/increased expertise could have a dramatic, effect on 
education. 

CONCLUSION 

In essence, preparing, teacWcro for innovation is 
a joint responsibility. With the pressure and responsi- 
bilities being placed on educatio. teacher education 
^ institutions and public schools have much to gain from 

— 1 — — — — ■ I ■ ■■ ■ I ■ - ■ — ■. ■ ■ » U ■ ■ ■■ I 1 ' J 

1 ' * 

Richard W. Saxe, "New Way*; to Differentiate Assign- 
ments Within a School," Remaking the* World of the Career 
Teacher , (Washington* D. C: National Education Association 
I960) . 

National Conunisnion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, A _Pos i.ti 011 • Statement on the Concent 
q of Differentiated Staffi ng. May 11, 1969* 6-8. 
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collaborative efforts. It is implied in this chapter 
that 'closer working relationships between schools and 
colleges in planning and conducting not only pre-service 
but also in-service teacher education programs must be 
established. It has t>een pointed out by some writers 
that such relationships have been, for the most part, 
ceremonial. It has been «s Pressed in this chapter that 
rather than unilateral decisions by administrators as to • 
what teachers need, th<§ teachers themselves ought to be 
involved in the decision making process. New training 
programs for school administrators, programs geared to 
the changing needs of the teachers, the schools, and the 
community must be developed. To accomplish these 
objectives, Davies states that "without truly cooperative 
work on the part of both schools and colleges, the 
possibilities for remaking the world of the career teacher 
by the use of conducive in-service programs are slim. M ^ 



■^Don Davies, "An Era of Opportunity," Rerun !: .i ng the 
Wo r 3 sjjgJLJJie C n re o r '1*0 npher , ( W a s h i n g to n , D . C „ : National 
Education Association, I960), pp w 199-204. 
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CHAPTER V A ' 

RMERGIFG TR ET PS OF r^y^.RVJCE EDUCAT ION TI T T HE 197 0 • S 

\ 

In Chapter IV, the importance of in-service 
education was stressed. The weaknesses in traditional 
programs were outlined. This chapter will attempt to 
describe specific projects in in-service education which 
attempt to overcome these weaknesses. Emerging trends 
and suggesticis for renediation of these weaknesses will 
also be discussed. 

B ITJLDIWG ON TEACHER STR ENGTHS 

c 

Waynant emphasizes that relevant and effective 

in-service programs can bo established if they are built 

1 

around teacher strengths and concerns. Waefcjer* lends 

support to this assumption when he states, "If a person 

is ncco;->tc<? and valued and esteemed, he becomes an 

2 

inquiring person and lie actual ii:es- himself . " DeCarlo 

an:! Cloland report the rer.ultr* of a study which illustrates 

that touchers respond positive.! to in-service programs 

V 

Y/pyn nt # Ifjc. cJJi*-' P. 710. / 

2 Wal :r . j3. W-.,otjon # "Arrets rOout Learning, " nbndincr r, 
j n Curr/i yy/i i\;.r.- t (lio:. to-i : .'.13 yn and .ip.con, 1DG5) . 
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geared to what they want and need. 

Waynant has offered some useful guidelines for 
planning in-service work based on teacher strength and 
providing for maximum involvement. 

1. Identify teacher strengths, interests, and 
concerns through observation and discussion,, 

2. Utilize teacher strengths, interests, and 

<\ '-n planning and conducting the in- 
service program. 

3. Provide a feedback system whereby teachers 
can inform consultants if information is 
useful, relevant, and clear enough for 
implementation. 

4. Guarantee consulting results in performance 
terms. 



V 2 



MAXIMIZING TE.\CHER INVOLVEMENT 



Harris stresses that planning for in-service 

3 

programs should be a cooperative venture. Those v;ho will 



1 

Mary DcCarlo and Donald L. CI eland, "A Rending in 
In-Service Education Programs for Teacher:;, " Tno Rending 
Tonrhor, XXII, (November, 19GG) , pp. 163-09. 

2 Wnynnnt # Ipc, cjJl- 

3 \ 
Ben M. Harris* "In-Service GroWth, y Educational 

E RXC l - ° • — °- r - " ' ( Docc:rtbor » I960) # pp. 257-6b.'" 



be affected by the in-service program, the teachers, 
should be systematically involved in the planning at' all 
stages. 



PROJECT - CARROLL COUNTY, MARYLAND 



An in-service" program which atlfc^pts to^ maximize 

teacher involvement ^and capitalize on teacher strengths 

1 

is Project Bonus « 

Proioct Donus inyolved two phases. Phase I 



consisted of a week oi 



in-service training in reading 



for teachers, and Pha^/e II consisted of six weeks of 
pupil instruction. An important feature of the project 
was the consultant assistance which all the teachers 
involved in the project commented favorably on at the 
concluding workshop. They implemented the techniques 
they learned in the workshop with their pupils and 
observed positive changes in both attitude and behavior 
in a majority of the students. Principals indicated 
that not only were Proioct Bonus teachers using their 
lev; skills in the fall, but wore sharing their know- 
ledge with their colleagues. 

It nppe?.r.*j that the success of ) rojof t Bonus 

/ 

was 'due in largo measure to the high amount, of teacher 



involvement in its planning and implementation. Another 
success factor was the emphasizing of teacher strengths 
and interests rather than weaknesses and deficiencies. ^ 

CALIFORKI?, T ^CI WZR DEVELOP riEKT PROJE CT J - 

In ar atterpt to correct another major weakness, 
'the irrelevance of programs to the needs of teachers) 
the California Teacher Development Project for Systems 

of Individualized Instruction, a* Title III, E.S.E.A. 

1 \ 
Proposal fc was funded in 1968, Teacher ond student 

° ■ v 

representatives of all grade levels, except kindergarten, 
from five California public school districts and the 
parochial schools of the Catholic Archdiocese of Sah 
Francisco participated in this project. The objective 
of the project war: to provide in-service training for 
teachers and adir ini str^cors who were moving towards 
individualized instruction and away from static group 
instruction* The program was designed £s an individua- 
lized workshop where each participant selected fiv^e or 
six components on v/hich to concentrate for the five day 
period. The resource material for the components was 
gathered from p. any sources, but significantly, each 

I 

Denni s Cr.rmj ch;>o] ?nd Wnrron Kallenboch, "The 
Calif orniri Teacher Deve.1 o^.v.^nt Project : An Individualized 
. .ppro-ich to In- Service Education, " Journal of Second pry 
Educa tion v XL' x, (January, l c )71), pp. 10-20. 
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component, with only one or two exceptions, was prepared 
by a teacher experienced in that area of individualized 
Instruction. 

T A CKS( yi COUNT Y, CO LOr^ OO ^ f TC^O -TK^CI:TN G PROGRAM 

Another emerging trend in in-service programs 
pertains to micro-teaching. First introduced in 19&3 
at Stanford by Dv/ight Allen, micro-teaching has become 

c 

an established teacher training procedure in many colleges, 

universities, and school districts. Jackson (County, 

Colorado's summer program was designed around the use - 

1 

of micro-teaching. The program was developed to up-* 
grade the entire instructional program in the school 
d i strict by providing in-service training opportunities 
in team teaching and flexible scheduling. Each teaching 
team used the micro-teaching technique to perfect their, 
skills before teaching a whole class. The video tapesL 
of the micro-less^ons were then critiqued b^thp team. 
During the suv.mer more than one hundred teachers and 
i several hundred children pr.rticiprt.cd in the micro- ' 
teaching experience, fVier reports that the school system 



John II. Moicr, "Hatioiiala for and Application of 
Micro Training to Improve Teaching, il The iTonrnal of 
To a c h p ;c Kd \ ic -,_t i on y (^U2:i:^er, 19G0) , L .j* 14ii-57. 
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derived .many benefits from this type of in-service 
training prog rem. Many of the innovations validated 
during the summer were subsequently introduced into the 
regular school year's prog rant. 

CHILD STUDY T j^^ITllTK 

Meier also reports on another in-service program 

which *wns develooed sunder the auspices of the NatL onal 

Defense Education Act, Title XI, 'by the Child Study 

1 

Institute at Colorado State College. Ono hundred 
teachers in early childhood programs -throughout the 
country received training in management t of new programs 
for pre-school and beginning school; children. To conduct 
this program, filmed^ learning episodes and video t?pe 
recordings of actual teaching situations were utilized. 
Supervision war, provided by personnel located at the 
Child Study Institute in Grccney, .After watching the 
filmed looming episodes and rending accompanying written 
material, each teacher attempted ■ to achieve the objectives 
of the episode through v. mi cro~teaching process * After 
several practice sessions, the teacher would make a 
video tape of his efforts and mail it to the Clij Id Study 

1 

John ier, ii'I^^fL Tr^j J'.jjjJL of T^rly Child ;y?od 
l : ik^ys^SiZll-.i Title XI, Institute oL the National U^iense 
! lucuion Act, ( Greenly < Colorado: Colorado State 
C ollege, July, 19GJJ) . 



Institute whore a team critique and evaluation were made. 
These were then mailed to the teacher.' After the -teacher 
was satisfied that he had accomplished the objectives 
of the episode, he would recqive a'new unit. Upon- 
completion of the course, the participating teacher re- 
ceived university course credit from Colorado State 

College, ' 

* ■« » • 

The effectiveness tff the training program was 
determined by assessing the teachers* attitudes and opinions 
about the method of training/ and by/observing changes 
in their cognitive and affective behavior as observed on 
the tapes* The trainees showed growth in both the 
cognitive and attitudinal areas. 

» 

1 ,T «T. PROJECT . . > , 

A project designed to strengthen the clinical 

approach to teacher .training is thn government sponsored 

1 

T.T.T. concept. Single T's ore thought of as pro-sorvico 
students (interns or novice teacher c in their first year 
of teaching). ' Double T*s are experienced Lcachera who 
act >ui cooperating teachers to train single T*s or as 
teacher retrninorn v:ho implement innovations within tho 
lichocl or district. Triple T*t; arc trainers of trainers 
of teachers. 

q l TTT Vinnl itenoru, (lian Vt ancicco, California t San 

JOoncicco Jtato College, Jrm ltanci;;co Unified School 
^SLtitriGt, Jc^tcuber 1, 1%9 to Au?ui.t 31, 1970). 
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At the Washington .University Triple T Project, an 
attempt woe made to establish a new professional" role/ the 
"clinical associate,"" an experienced public 3chool teacher 
who assumes university ro.-ponsdbility for teacher preparation 
The clii.ical L^sociate coordinates prc-service/ and in-service 
teacher training programs v/itrhin a public school designated 
as a triple T teaching center* • j 

•** '69-70 a joint teacher education program of 
San Francisco State College and the f : ^x\ Francisco Unified 
School Dis* .ict assigned teaching-learning roles according 
to a career ladder outlined b.elov;.> - ^ 

1. TTT — Ten college .instructors and demonstration 

* ■ i - -v> y ■ 

supervisors trained mutually for supervision and 
instruction focused on general strategy and the 
TAB A Curriculum Project* • < 

2. TT — Fifteen district supervising ^classroom 
I teachers who arc trainers of the teacher 'Candi- 
dates and are trained by the TTT instructors • 

3. T — Twenty-four first year teacher graduates 
of the 1960-09 progrrm. 

4. TC — Thirty- four teacher' candidates trained 
by TTT stall and supervising classroom teachers. 

Ii this progran, virtually all the training tool: plr.ee in 
the schools. The progr;;n a] so involved liberal arts faculty 
from the university, community leaders, and parents. 

ERIC 1 £fei:l.^p. so. 
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B-2 — TgACY TJSR TRAINING MOD ULES 

An in-service project funded uncles the Education 
Professions n'Cvolep:..ent Ac t (Title V of the Higher Education 
Act of l°f ; ' *■ h~> "'■o^- ■ jnitir^cd in the state of Florida 
which emphasises the concept of an individualized approach 
to in-service education. 

tv»<- --'^r ob-j^Tf' \ of this program, was to develop 
individualized teacher training material* Approximately 
fifty training modules had been completed and field 
tested by the start of the 1971-72 school year. The 
material a presently developed fail into seven general 
headings with approximately eight modules under each 
heading. The general headings are listed below: 

1 0 Defining the Role of the Teacher Aide 

2 0 Using Behavioral Objectives 

3» Establishing Appropriate Frames of Reference 
4 o Set Induction 

5. Question Upgrading Improvement Package 

6. Evaluating Learning and Instruction 

7. Methods of Introducing and Summarising ^ Unit 

A general topic such as "Using Behavioral Objectives" 
is divided into eight individual modules. A teacher or 
group of teachers can sc.'.oct this topic and work through 
the modules either individually or in groups. A resource 
person is provided for the purpose of monitoring and 
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assisting the teacher through the module or cluster of 
modules. 

Each module is designed so that the teacher takes 
a preao^eiii^cnt test and after following the procedures 
outlined, then takes the post-assessment test* All 
materials needed to complete the suggested activities are 
either included or described in each module* 

The advantages of the program are listed below: 



1. Teachers can select topics they feel would 
improve their teaching skills. 

2. Teachers can progress at their own rate 
through each module or choose to work 
pairs or groups. 

3. Each module is "self-contained 11 with the 
objectives, rationale, materials, procedures, 
and evaluation very specifically indicated. 



D I FFE R ENT T AT ED STAFFING AMD IN-SEP.VICC EDUCATION 



A promising emerging trend in in-service is the 
development of differentiated staffing patterns in many 
school systems. In the Florida School Staffing Study 
particul ar emphasis is placed on the role of the teacher 
ix\ training other teachers and working with interns. In 
one- of the project schools in Miami, Florida, the role of 



the master teacher has been established. This teacher 
lias responsibility for training as veil as assigned 
classroom responsibilities. By assisting the growth of 
others, and by beinj required to maintain and improve 
his own skills, the master teacher becomes a key figure 
in the improvement of educational practices. Additional 
prestige and componsa lion serve to make the role of master 
teacher an attractive one, thereby providing for the 
retention of highly skilled people in the classroom* 

The University of Massachusetts is participating in 
the Miami program by supplying interns for the project. 

Dyxbee describes the procedure for intern evaluation and 

,1 

improvement . The teacher and intern would meet regularly 
to "work on various methods and techniques for more effective 
teaching. They would isolate a particular area that they feel 
needs improvement. Then during a pre-conf ereivje, they 
would cooperatively develop a contract. The intern would, 
as specifically as possible, delineate the ultimate goals 
of the lesson. The supervisor would then describe the 
Wc-ys in which he will evaluate th-s success of the lesson. 
As son as Cc ch person feels that, he knows what lie is going 
to do and how ho win approach the task, the intern goes 
through a micro-teaching session to work on the skill. 
The two then have a post coniorence addressing themselves 

_ . 

/ William L>y;;boe, Intern Advisor, University of 
Massachusetts. Personal interview, (August 24, 1071) • 



to the specific goals and evaluative tools already agree:- a 
LOCAL h¥D ir^r/ERSITY COOPERATIO N 

The positive results 'of cooperative i planning have 
been stressed but, unfortunately, in many ^.ases, in-service 
programs have been mandated by . administrators . ^ A pro- 
grcuu -." M„ '* ' : the benefits to be gained from 
cooperative. Planning for a specific purpose is the Rockdale 
County, Georgia Project. 

HGCKDALg COuITTY, GEORGIA PR OJECT 



The Rockdale County Board of Education in Georgia 
operated an in-service program focusing on desegregat ion 
in 1969. z The purpose of the program was to make the 
desegregation process smoother for v. he school system and 
the community through the teaching and administrative stuff 
A Coordinating Committee composed of teachers, adminis- 
trators and lay members from the community was es tablishvh . 
This committee oarticipated in sensitivity traininq and 



Carl W. Hassel, "A Study of Certain Factors to 
In-Service Education in Selected School Districts in 
Nov; York State, : Doctoral dissertation, Syracuse 
University, 3.960. ' 

o 

* H . S . £> hearouse , in-Sor vico E du cat i on to .S olve, 
O P rob ? em r; T n c i e n t 1: o the Eli mi ;v^ion of the D u;: ] 3c::ool 
EJ^JC" -;v:; t i.m, ^Ccnyers, Georgia: Rockdale County Public School::/. 
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1 earned how to lead small group discussions on topics such 
as the dii-advantc-yod child, student and teacher experience; 
in desegregates schools, sensitivity, and black and white 
confrontations. 

Thw ^uuul ;.,,£„;ior. from segregated schools to 

desegregated schools was smooth* Results from a scraantic 
differential Questionnaire administered to teachers 
indiu. ' r ' r " ■■■■w ^ ngc in attitude towards - the in- 
service program and its objectives. Apparently' the 
strong leadership provided in the seminars by the m^mber's^ 
of the Coordinating Committee was instrumental *~.o the 
success of the program. 

A. correlated set of surfer workshops v/as conducted. 

in the summer oi 1S70 for e3eraontary teachers in the 

1 

River Rouge, Michigan School District. The objective 
v/as to acquaint them with certain sys 'cmatic techniques 
for management of classroom behavior and instructional 
material s, and to provide practice in their use. r fho 
orojrr^. provided participants with f irsu-hand knowledge, 
oractice, and experience. In the contigency management 



1 

V. T i Hi am belching, Introducing Trnrv- tic; 



CD ^j|te^a, ViTginia: i>e7£urccr Research Organ! ration J , 
cKJL November, 1970. 
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workshop, for example, classroom practice was designed 
so. that pupils " nc * teachers could alternate as tenchers 
end observer s. Administrative and supervisory personnel 
were involved in additional workshops so thai they would 
be equinped to aid teachers as they implemented the new 
techniques; The" program participants considered the 
workshops a success . . • 

A booklet entitled "Model Programs: Childhood 
Education" is one of a series of thirty-four recently 
published for the VJThite House Conference on Children, 
December, 1970. 1 It describes the Philadelphia* Teacher 
Center, a place where teachers can develop materials 
for their classrooms and exchange ideas * Tine center, 
a unique concept in staff development, provides the 
teachers with materials and tools and cbnducts workshops* 
Examples of things that can be made with the materials 
provided and a library of professional b, manuals 
are on display/ " 

\*jni— L_ r r % ' : ■ l$l]rS>V„ ?:? AXC ~ \ : 2S!l\» (Philadelphia : 
Phi] adeJpid a T\- chvr cvrsuor - i'.:lo .ito, California: 
Amcr i c a n I n t i. t u t c s f or Kr> search) , 1970. 



CONCLUSION . 

if 

It is apprront that greater cooperation of 
school districts and *ur. vers^ tics in programs of teacher 
education can benefit ooth institutions. Through the 
establishment of cooperatively developed career ladders, 
induction into the profession could become a more natural 
and gradual process. Teachers would move back and forth 
from college c annus to school districts, theory and practice 
might be more profitably combined, and career education 

and re-education could be planned for afe^the outset. 

j 

Through cooperative planning, the interests and needs of 
teachers, as well as those of universities, the local 
school, and the community could be more adequately meto 

Other considerations relative to improved in-service 
education have been implied throughout Chapters IV and V. 
Teachers in the seventies will need to be involved in the 
creation, organisation and implementation of in-service 
programs. Such programs will require the sophistication 
that the use of systematic observation techniques can 
provide* Technological hardware will of for. new opportunitio 
or the improvement of teaching skills and i&ould, therefore 
be employed ifs in-:;c^vice education. 

Individual oachcr- needs must ... - met through new 
designs and teachers should have the option <y£ participating 
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in such designs. New roles will have to be defined with 

in-service imstruc torr, having the unique experience of 

* 

participate. ng in >x dual educational environment, familiar 
with the -goals and' ains of the university, bit concerned 
and knowledgeable nbout the public school as well, 

A major concern of new in-service programs should 
be the development of incentives for remaining in the 
teaching profession and for the upgrading of teaching 
skills. Programs which capitalize on teacher strengths 
and which stress teacher self-renewal are vital in this 
regard. The development of differentiated staffing 
mddels was suggested as a vehicle for promoting incentive. 
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CHAPTER VI 



REORGANIZATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

One docs not have to go to the popular press or 
to perennial critics of education to find, support for 
-Tiassive changes in teacher education. Educators such 
as B, O. Smith, Arthur Combs, Roy Edelfelt, and 
Theodore Sizer; and professional organizations such as 
the National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standard are all calling for sweeping changes ♦ 

At present, a major weakness in teacher preparation 
programs is the lack of public school involvement. 
Although there are fragmented cooperative university- 
public school preparation programs in existence,, these 
programs have not changed the overall structure of 
either the public school or the university in terms 
of training teachers. As Combs has stated, if WKat is 
needed is more than a tinkering job. 1,1 

Public school input has boon and remains minimal 
in teacher preparation programs. Such issues as 
cu:. riculum, internship and entry rites remain the 
exclusive responsibility of the university and the 



1„ Combs, 3 oc . cii.. 



Stixtc Department. However, the major criticisms of 
.eacher preparation could be remcdiatea in the public 
schools thro gh programs that involve working with 
students in real situations . 

The theory-practice gap has been a critical 
issue at least since Dewey's first writings. Tradition- 
al teacher preparation programs have assumed that 
theory could be sufficiently explored in the university 
setting. This has proved to be a false assumption; new 
directions are clearly needed , and iew ways of applying 
theories to practice in classroom situations must be 
explored* A professor can expound at great length rbout 
Pipget's concrete-operational stage. It is only when 
an intern actually experiences the stages of development 
through working with children, however, that the full 
impact cif Piagetian theory becomes apparent. 

As can be inferred from the above paragraph,, 
professors and teachers working apart cannot conjoin 
theory and practice. Processors spend a large 
proporcio.-* of their time lecturing, and the classroom 
teacher lacks the p. ikujogical expertise? to amalgamate 
theory with practice. 

What is needed are cooperative programs wherein 
university, and public school representative'; joirt^ly^ 
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share the responsibility for developing and imple- 
menting models which abridge the theory practice gap. 
State Departments of Education could aid in this re- 
al xgnmcnt of function;. ; allocating -unds for teacher 
preparation programs > cooperatively formed consortiums 
rathe* than to individual universities. No longer can 
the university retain the exclusive right ' ■) control 5 
pre-service training, however, simply allowing the 
public school system more authority in pre-service training 
without revising the present organization of schools will 
do little more than perpetuate p^st practices , albeit 
through different channels. 

Many educat rs have proposed revisions of the 
traditional model 0 Representative suggestions are as 
f ollc^" 0 * : 

1. Methods courses are nore effective if 
taught' in clinical settings in real 
life classrooms. 

2. Theory a.id practice can be fus<*d if 
lectures and semi.nars ?.re combined with 
practical application in classroom settings. 

3. Pedagogical techniques ouch as Taba's Teach- 
ing Strategy, use of higher order ques- 
tioning, micro-teaching and systematic 

^ observation can onlv be effected through . 

ERIC • ; ' . 
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dircct contact with children. 

4. Length of internship must now bo viewed 
as at least a two year program with - 
additional years spent in externship 
before actual entry into the profession. 

5. New and specific procedures for the 
Ku^-" training of public school cooperating 

teachers must be devised in order that 
they might become the most highly trained 
professors in the teacher preparation 
program. 

The vehicle often proposed to transform the. above 
suggestions into programs is the teachev preparation 
center wh ~h has been established with universities 
and public schools sharing responsibility for teacher 
training. 

The establishment of such centers w-.ml.d do much 
to impfove teacher preparit I'ion and hence education in 
general. .The* temptation to hail these centers as th^ 
panacea for all the problems facing the schools today 

irjust be resisted , howqver. '.Drugs , integration, ecology, 

u . 

etc. - these are all problems which impinge upon the 
school. \et, other of society's J.nstitul ionr must 
share the burden of , these modern- Jay complexities. If 
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othcr agencies of society assume responsibility for 
certain aspects of the educational process appropriate 
to their function, and if they are adequately funded, 
the improved teacher education programs will not require 
masstive financial support* The greatest proportion of 
financial support would be the initial piloting of 
models such as The Model of Professional Educator 
Trw^iing reviewed later in this chapter . 

Teacher preparation centers must be established 
Where resources, both financial and human, can be 
* combined in a concerted effort to improve pre- service 
training. Most of the programs referred to in Chapter 
3 were accomplished in teaching centers. However, 
simply designating centers without substantially 
improving the competence of the teacher trainers will 
do little to improve the overall competence of the 
begianing teacher* 

The appointment of the cooperating teacher must 
be shared by the public school and the university. The 
rble of the traditional college intern supervisor will 
probably be dissolved. The cooperating teacher works 
with the intern for a one to two year period;, he obviously 
should be more qualified to judge the competence of the 
beginning teacher than the college professor who drops 

9 



in once every, few weeks to view a canned lesson. 

The time hor come to develop a degree program 
leading to a doctorate for cooperating teachers. These 
people should/ be the brightest, most hig.' T .y trained 
professionals in education. They air the ones who 
must have not only a sound theoretical background but 
also the ability to translate theories into practice. 
Th_ ^ >t be expert in terms of teaching 

strategies and able to yotk comfortably with both 
student teachers and children in the affective and 
cognitive domains. They must be aware of the lates' 
supervisory techniques and capable of systematically 
analyzing teacher-pupil behavior. There seems to be 

a pressing need for public school and 'university^ 

■ - I 
personnel to cooperatively design proposed programs which 

would train teachers to th- level indicated above* 

The following proposed program is an effort to 

inccrporatc some of the aforementioned features. It 

has received state . suppoi t' in Florida and has been 

reviewed favc/ably in Washington. Portions of the 

' program a^c being implemented in the Northeast District 

of Dade County, Florida and hopefully by the 1972-73 

school year all phases of the program will be in 

operation* 
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PROS PECTUS JFOR MODEL ' OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATOR TRAINING 1 

\ .• 

INTRODUCTION » 

V " . . v 



Teaching has become a' complex art* The dimensions 
01 reaenxng^ responsibilities ajnd opportunities increase 
with each advance in understanding the nature of chil- 
dren arid .learning^ In* an American community in which 
Ll*c ^wl^/.' .zreasingly serves as an • important acjent 
of social change, the . preparation of teacher's assumes! 

ever more complex dimensions . Present programs ,> which 

i ■ . 
have traditionally provided pre-service study of theo- 

i 

retical components of teaching and rather short, often 
unrelated, observation, participation, , and student 
teaching, have often left the beginning teacher woefully 
unprepared for the "real woirld" of teaching. 

At the present time/ there are no £lear nabldnal 

r 

standards of measurable performance criteria in the 
classroom situation for use as the basis for teacher 
certification and entry into the teaching profession. 
Educators* in Florida have become concerned with setting.' 
, up guidelines for accountability criteria in the grant- 
ing of teacher certification. A model in whi&rh school 
systems/ teacher preparation institutions, and eerti- 
fieation agencies . cooperatively develop programs based 

- , ^ . .. ^.—~—m-m. - - - - i i '• i - - ii 

1 Developed, by Thomas' II, Peeler; ond Jerome R„ Shapiro, 
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Dade County, Florida, 1971 
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on* differentiated and clearly defined levels of 
) measurable performance leading to teacher certification 

o 

\ 

is obviously desirable. 

In order to implement 4 a successful certification 
program, it is proposed that on-site teacher training 

centers stressing competency-based teacher education 

■ * • v * \ 

be established in schools throughout the state. It is 

• K ■ " ■ / ^ ; 

proposed also^ that a consortium be established to 
initiate such a program. : In agreement at this time 
with the need for the establishment of such a consortium 
ih Florida are Florida Atlantic University, Florida A # 

< 

and M 0 University, ,the University of Massachusetts, the - 
Northeast District of Dade County Public Schools, and 
the Florida State Department of Education as repre- 
sented by. the Florida School Staffing Study. 

l 

Eventually, an innovative certification program 

as is. herein proposed might serve $s a prototype for 

f - \ ° ' ^ - : ' - 

subsequent establishment . of teacher (Certification 

centers throughout the nation. 



IDENTIFICATIO N OF TERMS AS USED IN THE HCDEIy OF 
PROFESSIONAL ED UCA'rOK TRAINI NG (KOPET ) , 

- .3 " ' * 

The Consort-itim The combined efforts of the 



aforementioned agencies, all of whom are concerned 
witlv teaching, • teacher education, and/or teacher 
certification, with additional representatives from "~ 
community agencies will serve to* promote a more 
relevant v teacher training program* Representatives 
of the Consortium will serve as the policy making body. 
The Teacher Training Center - The Center would be 
located in a functioning school exemplifying JLndivid- 
u'alized ^education and employing organisational patterns 
and instructional strategies conducive to the imple- 
mentation of individualized instruction* The Teacher 
Training Center would also, by virtue of its associa- 
tion, with the Florida State Department of Education 
through the Consortium, be designated as a Certification 
Center ,' Y 'i 

<* The S taff - The staff of the Center will be made 
up of university and school personnel, A Center staff 
member will be capable of working with both school 
pupils and college students and will possess competency 
in developing pupil and teacher learning activities. 
In addition, staff members will be,committed to the 

concept of individual progress and will demonstrate 

f 

this commitment through activities adapted to specific 

• . . l ~ * , • 

models of individualized instruction. < 



. The Parti ci pants - Undergraduate teacher candidates 
who have completed the basic liberal arts .requirements 
at an accredited institution of higher learning will 
work through a three-year professional studies 
sequence termed a Career Ladder. Previously* certificated 
teachers on the Staff may" work -through^a Career Ladder ■ 
towards an advanced degree* • 

The Career Ladders - The Center will provide for ' 
all levels of a differentiated staff. In addition, 
provision will be made for movement up Career Ladders. 
However, th£ desire to move up the Ladders will not 
be a prerequisite for entrance into the program; Steps 
on the Career Ladder for prospective teachers are 
a$ follows: 

1. Junior Intern 

2 C Senior Intern 9 . % 

i 

3 0 Teacher Assistant (Baccalaureate Degree) 
4\> Teacher (Master's Degree and State approved 
, Center • certification) 

Steps on the Career Ladder for Staff teachers are 
as follows: ^ 
1 0 Ma-stdr's Degree 
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2 m Educational Specialist Degree with a. major in 

. i \ ; ^ 

Student Teacher , Training 
3. Doctor, of Educatio.n Degree with a major in 
/ Certification Assessment * 

Assessment of Needs 

" o ...» 

Teacher preparation^programs are needed which provide 
for: e 

lc. Longer periods of time in school settings in 
which students of teaching may relate, sound 
educational theory to practice in the profession, 

2. More adequate supervision c.nd guidance in 
initial teaching experience. * 

3. Closer" cooperation among teacher preparation 
institutions, teacher certification agencies, 

( public schools, and community in planning % 

and implementing professional preparation v 

«* 

t programs* 

4; Professional development for public* school and 
university staff members to up-date their 
knowledge a"nd repertory of teaching skills, 
specifically as they relate to the training of 
student teachers. 

i General .O bjectives 

MOPET is defined' specifically a^ a program where 
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prospective teachers arc assigned to the Northeast District 
for longer periods of time than* the usual short term stu- 
dent teaching experience, A formal program for the pre- 
service and in-service training of teachers, will be a 
function of this program and will be accomplished through 
the Consortium. Student teachers' classi-oom performance ' 
will be evaluated through selected measurable* teaching* 
criteria. 

Some basic ideas presented in this prospectus are: 
\- !• To develop a consortium from representatives 

of Florida Atlan c University, the Univer- 

sity of Massachusetts,, Florida A. and M. 

University, the Northeast District of Dade ■ 

County Public Schools,' the Florida State 

- Department of Education, and various 

community agencies. 

\ 

2. To establish competency-based certification" 
procedures for prospective teachers. ■ 

7 3. To establish performance criteria for - . 

student- teacher trainers* 

4. To develop through "the Consortium specific 

-a » 
criteria for the granting of an Educational 

Specialist degree for .student-teacher 

trainers and an Educational Doitprate degree 

for certification assessment specialists. 1 

5o To utilize instructional elements designed to 
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- * individualize teacher trajLir.jrjg,. / - 

Phi losophical .Pases of HO PET ; 

• " — -j — - - 

v . • - . . 

r 

The following value commitments and educational goals 
are basic to the development of -MOPET. 4 

"l. Continuous progress at all levels of education 

■ > 2. Individualization and personalisation of 

. . . • • % 

instruction 

. 3. Uniqueness - of teaching and learning style • 

4. Necessity of providing a variety of alternatives 
in learning activities and experiences 

5. Development of ability to self-evaluate and 

* self-direct one's own learning T 
"^^^^^Racilitation of inquiry — learning how to learn 

aj?a 'think > 

7. Importance of positive self-concept development 

8. .Need to explore new approaches to the account- 
ability or evaluation process — e.g. identification 
of performance based criteria or performance 

- " •■ ' V_ 

indicators -and examination of the role oS feedback 
107 Need to examine the changing roles of teacher and 
* *l learner at alL .levels 

11." Need for -cooperation among the various agencies 
and institutions involved in the education of 
children 



0 Commitment to* the above le.ads to several kinds of. 
implications for teacher education: 

!• Need to establish Certification Centers which 

will provide for more cooperation" among agencies 
involved in. teacher education and* certification 
,2„' Need to explore effective ways of utilizing; \ 
tejacher educator personnel--both university 
, and public school / J 

3. Need to identify knowledge, skills, .and attitudes 
which will 19^* desirable outcomes of designed} 
learning experiences - J * 

4 # Need to. examine ways of analyzing teaching** ■ , 

\ \ ■ , * \ \ I-. •'• 

behavior which will help individuals 'to grow! 

»• t ■ • 

in self-evaluative abilities h . 

' ■ ' " } " ) ' ■ ! 

5. Need to Resign, describe/ invent ^nd appraise 

*' • • 1 f • ■ i 

■ * t}\e kinds of learning activities Vhich make -up ' 

' N ■ ■ . ^ I * ^ 

a teacher preparation program and the app^o- j ' . 

priite placement of the abepve 

6 6„ Need to search for new and-better way s, to , ! 

J 4 interrelate 4 theory and/practice " j 

7. Need to examine a variety of alternative . ' ! 

...-,/ ' . i 

approaches to. the field -experience component • 

. * \ • . / •• - . ' ' ! . * 

of the .program < / - 

In preparing teachers to cope with a rapidly changing 
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world, we can no longer afford to be institution bound at - . 

j\ » f • • * 

either the university or public fischool level, / Isolated and 

• - ' \ ■ ,y \ 

short term kinds/ of ^experiences seem to violate the notions 

of continuous progress and integration of theory and practice. 

»- i '• ■ 

Teachvii. cautatorb aie beginning to vi'ew teacher preparation 
as more properly involving a continuum of experiences, ^ x . 

Secondly, the accountability question is becoming crit- 
dca.1, :^3= * ^ : *'-cessary- for teacher educ.ators to deal with 
the problem of identification of performances necessary for 
beginning teaching effectiveness. 'The traditional 8-10 or r f X 

even 16 week student teaching experience 'has .been increase 

\ . ■ \ 

ingly viewed as inadequate in /this regard. Three-yeax in- 
ternships and Certification Centers are among the alterna- . < 
tives being suggested to bridge the gap between pre-sVrVice 
and in-service development,.* * v - . ' ^ v ' 

It' is ,clear jthat new models for teacher education which - 
have some universal and transferable, qualities must be develpped 
since teacher education ,can no longer be dealt" with effectively 
by one institutional body. It is w£th this in mind that 
MOPET is being proposed. - 



Program "Provisions of MOPET : . 

Phase'. I . - ^1*^) - , ■, " 

1. Representatives from the participating agencies 
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■ of the Consortium will be identified. 
2. : The representatives will cooperatively identify 

cTusters-of teacher training competencies., 
3^. The proposed^initial Certification Center has been* 
identified as the Northeast District, Dade County," 
Florida. 

4/. Specifications f<?r attainment of bacdalaureate v 

masters, specialist and doctorate degrees will be 1 ; 
f agreed upon by the - Consortium .mem&ers? • \ 

5. Proposed training procedures necessary' for achiev- 
ing the identified competencies will be coopera- . 

• * ^ 

tively developed through the .Consortium. , • 

6. Training experiences will be initiated. ; . 

7. - The Consortium will monitor progress of MOPET and 

. continually 'redefine 1 goals £nd program component^ . 
on the basis of feedback "from* varying sources. ^ 



Phase J I 



1. On the basis of cooperatively considered evaluation, * 
appropriate revisions will be implemented. 

2. The Consortium will disseminate materials and reports 
as to the effectiveness of the program. " * 

Phase Hi \ ^ ^° 

\ * 

Phase III might well be the establishments of other ' • 
*such centers in various ^geographic localities, with the 



Northeast Distript serving as the prototype Center. c ^ 

CONCLUSIONS 0 . ' 

• ..• : v '. v. ' ' . ■ - •■• 

*^/;mOPET represents an effort to cooperatively develop 
a viable- teacher education program/ 'It is characterized 

by a number of unique- features.; < ■ • 

■ v i ' ; •'- ■ ■ ■ - \ • - ' 
1. University student teachers v^ill engage in a 

? program! that emphasizes meaningful Slassr6pm ^ 

| 4 ' ; . , /- . <\. , : - ; 

experiences as the 'basis for' teacher certifi- 

■ i . • ; ■ . . " V • 

6 cation and entry Into the teaching profession. 

' 2. An* in-service v prograriTwill be implemented 

: cooperatively through a Consortium of ( insti- 
tutions devoted to teaching, teacher education, 
, and teacher certification. • x 
3. The, University and the, school system will b$ 
\ c restructured to permit a shared instructional, 

\ ' . • .. • ■ 

\ responsibility in the teacher education program 
1 . 4. \ Staff in both 'the Uhiversity and school system 

\ will eftgage in a continual sel%~ renewal program 

V ■' ■ 

•\as data from l^he various feedback systems 
might indicate. 1 



5. o iTpachers of exceptional ability will be 'afford- 
opportunit: 



ed* opportunities for professional advancement 
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to higher degree status while* their services 

.are still being utiliied by the. public school 
v? • "-system. ... ^ ; ; . - - ■ \ .' 

6. -The entry into the profession would now be- 
:r /4ome x.ne responsibility "jbf a Consortium 
;/ University - Public School State Department 

.of Education - Conmmnity . ' 
n . TJy - * ining of ^teachers would take place , 

under an "open system" with input and pro- . 

visifons for, self .renewal coming from several j 
'*.- sub* yc- terns v ' ) * i' - ; : 



t. x Public Schooi 



\ 2,- Coikunity- - — ^ * \ 

■ ., " V ... -, \ . ; ■ . • • ' • • . -■/ 

4 \ -3, University: ; { 

* < 4. State, Department of Education 

* ■ * Programs, of the nature cited above, perhaps combined 

* . *■* with some features from the models cited in Chapter 3 . t 

• .■ ^ « '.. ' • • . * ■ 

. promise to greatly change the overall, training program 

■ 'for tea v chers. It is ehcoyraging' to* note that' practically 

- all the emerging model's are stressing cooperative ventures 

with public schools and universities, with a* few of the 

' / , - • . 

" : models including .the conuminaty .*- . ' '■ ■■ 
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MOPET and other* similar cooperative models 
previously described could be the base from which 
improved approaches to in-service training emerge. 
MOPET already makes provisions for the specialized 
training of teachers in supervisory techniques. , 
Through the' cooperative approach to planning and 
implementation stressed in these models, in-service 
education could become more responsive to the needs 
of thosel concerned -.the teachers, the loca^ admin- 
istrative body, . the s community anql the state depart- 
ment of • education. The university representation 
in the Consortium or advisory council could be an 
important factor in the development of more soghis- , 
ticated techniques of training. 

'•. If' more effective pre-service training programs 
are /instituted on a large scale, the effect will be 
cumulative, "leading to new and- different in-service 
needs. The focus of in-service training will un- 
doubted ly have to* change to incorporate more 
innovative concepts. - ^-.^^ 

If the., benefits derived from new and^^<^tin^j 
pre-scrvice teacher education programs are not to 



be dissipated, then special efforts to extend these 
benefits to in-service participants must be. made. 



New techniques and new approaches \o teachet edu- 
cation must not be reserved for prospective teachers 
but must -be adapted for career teachers as weil # :? * 
• - Thrpughout this paper/ cooperative approaches 
to teacher education have been advocated, - Although 
such approaches are probably just as desirable for 
in-service, training as for pre-service training,- 
the individual needs of teachers should receive • 
prime consideration," Me r e 1 y__p r e s c r ib in g ,f or . _te ache r s 
without actively involving them in decision making 
violates the very principles that our ^bre en- 
lightened educators espouse. 



The sixties have brought , many changes, to society 
and to ^feducation;. But as has been pointed out in 
this a^d previous chapters, teacher education' still 

/ ■ • * ' 

has a long way to go* It has been said that the 
seventies are a time- for giant steps in education, - 
Surely^one of 'the most pressing needs f^r giant steps 
pertains to the reorganization of teacher education." 
And surely the local effort in this regard will be. /• 
instrumental in not only the extent but also the 
quality of this reorganization* 



1. Joe L. Frost and G„ Thomas Roland, "The Seventies 
a Time for Giant.. Steps, " The Education biggst , 
(February, 1970), 1 - 4. 
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